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RAT SATIRES AND THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN LEGEND 


by 
Mary Claire Randolph 


Of special interest among the very early magico-satiric verse 
types is the deadly rat rhyme or rat satire, anciently pronounced by 
those boastful Celtic satirists wha could rhyme man or rat to death 
with almost equal ease and success. The Germanic legend of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, which has now for some four centuries been of 
the nature of “floating” literature, resembles in various ways the 
stories of the ancient satirists and their rat satires.1 This paper, 
however, does not undertake to prove that any definite relationship 
of any kind exists between the Germanic folk legend and the Celtic 
folk satires; instead, it seeks only to point out certain interesting 
similarities between the two and thereby to extend the literary 
horizon of the legend by having set it even tentatively and experi- 
mentally against the tradition of rat satire. 

Rat-charming accounts, of which there are a great many, seem 
logically to fall into two groups: those which represent a very early 
magical ritual, and those which represent that primitive ritual ab- 
sorbed into ecclesiastical procedure. Examples of the ancient Celtic 
rat rhymes (one distinct subdivision of early Celtic satiric verse) 
fall into the first category ; the many continental rat exorcisms, chiefly 
pronounced by Church dignitaries, make up the second group. Al- 
though the Pied Piper legend apparently belongs to the more ancient 
group, there are still sufficient ecclesiastical traces in it to make it 
necessary to examine here both the primitive and the ecclesiastical 
groups of rat formulae. 


* * * * * 


The ancient bardic rat-charmer of Ireland has always been famed 
above all others for the ferocity and virulence of his rat-rhyming, 
a practice traditionally said to have originated in Ireland and one 
extremely congenial to the temper of the early Irish hereditary bards. 


*Cf. Fred Norris Robinson, “Satirists and Enchanters in Early Irish Litera- 
ture,” Studies in the History of Religions (New York, 1912), p. 96, n. 5. 
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Fortunately a portion at least of the words of the most ancient of 
the Irish rat-rhymes is preserved to us, lines particularly interesting 
in the history of incantational satire. According to the middle Irish 
tale, The Adventures of the Great Bardic Company, the distinguished 
bard of Connacht and the hero of the reclamation of the Tdin, Sean- 
chan Torpeist (ca. 600 A. D.), was sojourning at Gort, in the County 
Meath, when his wife, Brigid, sent to him from her own table a 
portion of his favorite dish. Seanchan was not in his apartment 
when the maid-servant brought the gift. When he did arrive, he 
found remaining only a few fragments of gnawed bones. After 
erroneously accusing the servant, the shrewd Seanchan decided to 
make “a metrical satire” on the real culprits, the rats. Two anda 
half quatrains of his “satire” remain to us: 


Rats, though sharp their snouts, 
Are not powerful in battles; 
I will bring death on the party of them 
For having eaten Brigid’s present. 


Small was the present she made us, 
Its loss to her was not great; 
Let her have payment from us in a poem, 
Let her not refuse the poet’s gratitude! 


You rats which are in the roof of the house 
Arise, all of you, and fall down.? 
a * * * * K ” 


Ten dead rats fell from the roof-tree to the floor. Then Seanchan 
said, “It was not you that should have been satirized, but the race 
of cats, and I will satirize them.” Then it is said that Seanchan 
pronounced a satire, “but not a deadly one,” on Irusan, chief of the 
cats of Erin.‘ 


* Cf. Eugene O’Curry, On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, 
ed. W. K. Sullivan (London, 18738, 3 vols.), II, 87-88; and Rev. J. H. Todd, “On 
Ayer ne to Death,” Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, V (1850- 
1 > % 

* The rats fall dead solely from the lethal quality of the recited verse, ap- 
parently. In these ancient Irish verses there was no need to insert any type 
of water-lure, for the verses themselves were deadly. 

“Saint Kieran saved Seanchan from the wrath of the cat Irusan. Seanchan 
had made the error of pronouncing against the cat a satire that was not deadly. 
(It would seem that the satirist could regulate and adjust the intensity of his 
verses.) Although this first rat-rhyme falls within the Christian era, it is, like 
most of the early Irish satiric verse, representative of magical incantation 
ritual flourishing long before Christian times. Here only the verses remain; but 
magical trappings of rhythmical sound and impressive gesture must have accom- 
panied them in their more ancient past. 
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The holy men of the early Irish Church were not at all averse to 
pronouncing the magical quatrains of the satirists and the Druids 
against vermin when it became needful; in fact, a part of their suc- 
cess in Ireland seems directly due to their willingness to absorb 
certain native beliefs and,practices. Plummer noted that Columba 
expelled serpents and reptiles from Iona as Patrick was said to have 
done from Ireland, and that various saints exerted charms on spar- 
rows, fleas, rats, and mice.’ Giraldus Cambrensis tells in the Gemma 
Ecclesiastica how Saint Yvor the Bishop expelled the rats from his 
Irish province with his curse because they gnawed his books: 


Item exemplum de sancto Yvoro episcopo, qui ma- 
jores mures, qui vulgariter rati vocantur, quia libros 
suos forte eroderant, per suam imprecationem a pro- 
vincia Hiberniae, quae Fernegulam dicitur, in qua 
deliquerant, prorsus ejecit, adeo ut nec ibi postea longo 
tempore nasci, nec vivere valeant advecti.® 


According to Reverend J. H. Todd, Eugene O’Curry knew a Catho- 
lic priest, Father John O’Mulconry (descended from a famous family 
of hereditary satirists and poets, the O’Mulconrys of County Clare), 
who found it necessary, after the interment of a parishioner slain 
and gruesomely devoured by a neighborhood horde of rats, to exert 
his hereditary satiric powers. Hundreds of thousands of rats mi- 
grated in a long, compact train from Kilferagh across an intervening 
bog to bury themselves deep in the sands of the Cove of Querin whence 
they were finally routed by Father O’Mulconry’s congregation in a 
strange and frightful battle of a hundred Irishmen against countless 
thousands of rats. The Irish were finally victorious, they believed, 
because their priest had aided them at the critical moment with 
satire? Reverend Todd further quotes Professor O’Curry: 


* Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (Oxford, 1910, 2 vols.), I, clxx, xlxxiii. Plum- 
mer says, “It seems to be regarded as extraordinary self-restraint if a saint does 
not exercise his maledictory powers, on the slightest provocation.” A case in 
point here is the story of Féchin told in the Betha Féchin Fabair, ed. Whitley 
Stokes, Revue Celtique, XII (1891), 349: Féchin was in his cell at prayer when 
he was disturbed by children playing. “I permit you,” said Féchin, “to go and be 
drowned in the lake, and your souls will be free to ascend to heaven.” The chil- 
dren thereupon went into the lake and were drowned. 
~ * Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer (London, 1861-1891, 8 vols., No. 21, Rolls Series), 

, 161. 

* Todd, op. cit., pp. 362-65. Note that the power to rhyme rats is hereditary 

and that this priest was reluctant to exercise his power. 
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It is a common tradition in Limerick, and not older 
than my own boyish days, that when ships were found 
dangerously infested with rats, there were men to be 
found then who came and placed an open razor in a fixed 
position on the ship’s deck, and compelled all the rats in 
her to come in succession—I do not know by what 
agency—and rub their throats to the razor’s edge so as 
to kill themselves. 

There are people still in the west of the county of 
Clare who pretend to possess a form of satire for the 
banishment of rats. One man, Thomas Keane, land sur- 


veyor, now living near Kilkee, told me, about the year He 
1820, that he had thus banished one or more destructive fan 
rats from his mill and house at Belahaglass, near Dun- 
licky Castle, on the Kilkee coast. It must be remem- rev 
bered, that the rat satire was always composed in rhyme, the 
and in the most occult and obscure phraseology of the are 
Irish language. Having myself a small inkling of the 
rhyming propensity, I tried my hand at a satire on rats 
in the house of a friend at Kilkee, in the year 1820, but to 1 
I fear the words I made use of were too hard for the it h 
vermin to understand, or that I had not the true inspira- h 
tion, as, certainly, they paid not the slightest regard to ad 
the notice to quit which I then gave them.® ; hav 
John Gregorson Campbell tells ® of a song of unknown date and - 
origin which advises the vermin where to go, which road to take, aon 
what dangers await them if they stay where they are, and what — 
abundance awaits them in their new home, all of which scrupulously dest 
courteous procedure is rather more characteristic of ecclesiastical rat- chai 
charming than of the Celtic tradition: 

This song is called the Rat (or Mouse) Satire, and and 
if well composed, the vermin will forthwith take their of I 
departure. 

When the islet of Calv (an Calbh, the inner door), wen 
which lies across the mouth of Tobermary harbour, was land 
let in small holdings, the rats at one time became so Eng 
numerous that the tenants subscribed sixpence a-piece, — 

* Ibid., pp. 365-66. bom 

® Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), Mosc 
pp. 225-26. Campbell also tells (loc. cit.) how a poet of Ardnamurchan managed 1 
to get mice on a boat to send them to sea. This is the conclusion of his rat-song: satir: 
The sea roaring boisterously, us 

The ocean heaving and weltering, in th 

The tearing sound of sails splitting, famil 

The creaking of the keel breaking, eccen 

The bilge water through the hull splashing chuse 


Like an old horse neighing. many 
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and sent for Jain Pholchrain to Morven, to come and 
satirize the rats away.!° He came and made a long ode,}! 
in which he told the rats to go away peaceably, and take 
care not to lose themselves in a wood. He told them 
what houses to call at, and what houses (those of the 
bard’s own friends) to avoid, and the plenty and wel- 
come stores—butter and cheese, and meal—to be got at 
their destination. It is said that after this there was 
- —_—— decrease in the number of rats in the 
island! 


Here in this Highland story are various essential elements of the 
familiar Pied Piper legend: the communal agreement, the money 
reward, the rat-charmer who has come from a distant place, and 
the allurement of the rats to a sort of Celtic Otherworld. In it also 
are various suggestions of the ecclesiastical accounts. 


The Elizabethans were much impressed by the power of the Irish 
to rhyme rats to death or into exile, and their many references to 
it have been often cited. No Renaissance scholar, however, seems to 
have noted the very obvious fact which accounts for the Elizabethans 
having known so much about rat-rhyming: English soldiers for many 
decades through various reigns had had their chief barracks in the 
County Meath, the central stronghold of ancient Ireland, wherein 
stood the old capital, Tara, before it was levelled to the ground by 
destructive satire, and the same county, as we have seen, where Sean- 
chan Torpeist pronounced the first metrical satire against rats.!2 
The famous ditch-encircled English “Pale,” wherein the power of 
the English crown was centered, comprised a circuit about Dublin 
and Drogheda, that is, most of the County Meath. From the time 
of Henry II to Elizabeth’s death, English soldiers and civil officials 
were constantly shuttling back and forth between Ireland and Eng- 
land, and the fierce encounters between the Irish rhymers and the 
English make in themselves a complicated and exciting story, with 


One of many contemporary parallels is the case of war-torn Chungking, 
China, where a bounty was recently offered for the removal of ‘“‘needle-whiskered” 
rats (New York Times, Feb. 3, 1939, p. 6, col. 5). See also “Pied-Pipers of 
Moscow,” Literary Digest, CXV (June 24, 1933), 26. 

“This is the only reference to any set form. Rat-rhymes and other Celtic 
satiric verses are usually spoken of only as quatrains or ranns. 

* The newly frocked Jonathan Swift went first as vicar to Laracor by Trim, 
in the diocese of Meath, a fact of some significance when one assesses Swift’s 
familiarity with Irish satiric theory. It should be noted, too, that America’s 
eccentric rat-charmer, “Lord” fem | Dexter (1747-1806), of Malden, Massa- 
chusetts, was descended from Richard Dexter of County Meath, Ireland. A great 
many rat-rhyming trails thus lead to the County Meath. 
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the honors now on the one side and now on the other.'* The English 
soldiers stationed in County Meath had every opportunity to learn 
of Irish rat-rhyming first-hand. Impressed, like many another 
Englishman, by the ruthlessness of these “wild Irish” rhymers who 
so easily turned their verses against mortal, beast, or vermin, as the 
occasion arose, Reginald Scot wrote in his Discowerie of Witchcraft 
(1584), ITI, xv, 64: 


The Irishmen affirm that not only their children, but 
their cattel are, as they call it, eye-bitten when they fall 
suddenly sick, & tearm one sort of their witches eye- 
biters, only in that respect: yea and they will not stick 
to affirm that they can rime either man or beast to death. 


The author of the Rythmes Against Martin Marre-Prelate threatens: 


And this I warn thee, Martin Monckies-face, 
Take heed of me; my rime doth charm thee bad. 
I am a rimer of the Irish race, 
And have alreadie rimed thee staring mad. 
But if thou cease not thy bald jests to spread, 
I’le never leave till I have rimde thee dead.'4 


and Thomas Randolph likewise cautions in The Jealous Lovers 
(1632), V, ii: 


... my poets 
Shall with a satire, steep’d in gall and vinegar 
Rithme ’em to death, as they do rats in Ireland. 


Philip Sidney had spoken of rat-rhyming in An Apologie for Poetrie 
(1583) ; 15 Shakespeare had mentioned it in As You Like It, Hamlet, 
and The Merchant of Venice,'* references cited later in this paper; 


*® John Stanley, King’s Deputy, was said to have been rhymed to death by 
an Irish satirist. For an account of the relations between Irish rhymers and 
English soldiers and lords-lieutenant of Ireland, see John O’Donovan, “An Intro- 
duction to the History of Satire in Ireland,” prefacing Aenghus O’Daly, The 
Tribes of Ireland: A Satire (Dublin, 1852), pp. 15-33; and Irish Minstrelsy, or 
Bardic Remains of Ireland; with English Poetical Translation, ed. James Hardi 
man (London, 1831, 2 vols.), I, “Introduction,” xviii, n. See also the accounts 
of such figures as __ Stanyhurst, Campion, Moryson, Daniel, Camden, and 
John Davies, as well as Geoffrey Keating, The History of Ireland (Irish Text 
Society, London, 1902-1914, 4 vols.), I, 4-95, passim. 


** Quoted in full by I. D’Israeli, Calamities and Quarrels of Authors (London, 
n. d.), p. 528. 


1° “T will not wish unto you the Asses eares of Midas, nor to bee driven by 
a Poets verses (as Bubonax was) to hang himselfe, nor to be rimed to death, 
as is sayd to be doone in Ireland.” See also Jonathan Swift’s gloss on this 
passage in his Advice to a Young Poet. 


** AYLI, Ill, ii, 185-87; Hamlet, III, iv; Merchant of Venice, IV, i. 
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and Ben Jonson in the skit, “To the Reader,” appended to Poetaster, 
links Archilochean iambics with the lethal rat-rhymes of the Irish: 
. .- I could doe worse, 
Arm’d with Archilochus’ fury, write Iambicks, 
Should make the desperate lashers hang themselves, 


Rime ’hem to death, as they doe Irish rats 
In drumming tunes.!7 


Even in 1660 there was a political pamphlet entitled, “Rats Rhimed 
to Death,!® or the Rump-Parliament Hang’d Up in the Shambles;” 
later, Sir William Temple spoke of the tradition in his Essay on 
Poetry (1690) ; and Alexander Pope in 1735 revised Donne’s Second 
Satyre to read: 


One sings the fair; but songs no longer move; 
No rat is rhymed to death, nor maid to love. 


According to the evidence of the Elizabethan poets, Englishmen 
knew well the reputed ferocity and lethal quality of the Irish rat- 
rhymes, which presumably caused “staring madness” and ultimate 
death when pronounced against man. Almost without exception they 
stress the legendary fierceness and vengefulness of the rhymers. 


* * * * 2% 


The second group of rat exorcisms in point here is connected for 
the most part with the mediaeval Church. Coming chiefly from cen- 
tral and south central France and certain near-by regions, they are 
usually in the form of formal prose prayers, invocations, or letters, 
sometimes recited, sometimes written, without most of the primitive 
folk elements which characterize Celtic rat-rhymes. Here the theo- 
logical background either dominates or colors each exorcism. 

According to E. P. Evans in The Criminal Prosecution and Capital 
Punishment of Animals (London, 1906), larger domestic animals, 
such as cows, horses, sheep, pigs, and dogs, could be punished for 
homicide or other serious offenses by imprisonment, trial, and sent- 
ence by secular tribunals; but hordes of offending small creatures, 
such as rodents and insects, presented a problem ordinarily too diffi- 


“Cf. also Jonson’s Staple of News (1625), IV, i: “ ... the fine Madrigal- 
man, in rime, to have runne him o’ the Countrey, like an Irish rat.” 

8 William Wells Newell in an article, “Conjuring Rats,” Journal of American 
Folk Lore, V (1892), 26, observes incorrectly, “The Elizabethan poets have not 
their folk-lore quite right. Rats are not charmed to death, but charmed to an- 
other habitation.” The Irish tradition, about which the Elizabethans knew and 
wrote, has always described Irish rat-rhymes as lethal; if rat-rhymes purport 
only to lure the rats to another habitation, they are in all likelihood reflecting 
some ecclesiastical influence. 
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cult for human authority to handle.’® In such instances, it became 
the Church’s business to exercise its supernatural powers through 
sacerdotal exorcism and excommunication. Usually a bishop offi- 
ciated at such pronouncements, omitting no whit of ceremony or 
ritual, lest the whole procedure be invalidated. 

It was possible for the Church to take two views of the matter, 
and as a result there are two kinds of religious exorcisms or moni- 
tories against rats: if the vermin were adjudged to have been sent 
by God as divine scourges against mankind, then, after being allowed 
proper discharge of their mission, they were entreated or exorcised 
in fair, civil words to betake themselves to a particularly assigned 
spot to which they were courteously directed; but, if they were con- 
sidered to be either agents of the devil or incarnations of the devil 
himself, then the Church dignitaries performed the vermifugal male. 
dictions necessary to drive the insects or rodents into the sea or to 
some similar watery spot where devils and witches certainly perish, 
It was popular mediaeval belief that a great many of the small ani- 
mals, such as cats, otters, hedge hogs, and so on, particularly those 
creatures that were black, as well as serpents, toads, reptiles, insects, 
and all sorts of vermin, were incarnations of the devil. Evans 
notes,?° for instance, that Mephistopheles reveals himself to Faust as 


Der Herr der Ratten und der Maiise, 
Der Fliegen, Frésche, Wanzen, Laiise. 


Many of the ecclesiastical rat bans, charms, and exorcisms presume 
that the rats are devils and subtly incorporate some sort of water- 
lure. 


° Pp, 2-3. There were, however, various famous legal cases against rats and 
field-mice. The sixteenth century French jurist, Bartholomew Chassenée, made 
his reputation as counsel for rats on trial before the ecclesiastical court of Autun 
for having destroyed the barley-crop of the province (cf. Evans, op. cit., pp. 
18-27; and Sir James G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in The Old Testament [New York, 
1927, abridged ed.], p. 406. Evans lists in Appendix F, “Chronological List of 
Excommunications and Prosecutions of Animals from the Ninth to the Nineteenth 
Century,” (pp. 313-34), these more or less famous instances of rat expulsions: 
in 1120, field-mice and caterpillars from Laon; in 1451, rats and blood-suckers 
from Berne; in 1479, rats and moles from Nimes; from 1500 to 1530, particularly 
in 1522, rats and other vermin from Autun; in 1509 and again in 1541, vermin 
from Lausanne; in 1512-13 and again in 1616, rats and insects from Langres; 
in 1519, field-mice from Glurns (Stelvio); in the first half of the 16th century, 
rats from Spain; in 1711, vermin from Als in Jutland; in 1733, vermin from 
Buranton; and in 1805-06, vermin from Lyé in Denmark. Note that most of 
these expulsions occurred in France and that the Hamelin incident is not listed. 

2° Op. cit., p. 85. Devils are cast into swine in Matthew, 9:32: “And he said 
unto them, Go. And when they were come out, they went into the herd of swine: 
and, behold, the whole herd of swine ran violently down a steep place into the 
sea, and perished in the waters.” 
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In adjurations of the first and milder type, the rats and field mice 
were frequently courteously and carefully advised by letter to betake 
themselves elsewhere so that they would no longer harm crops and 
dwellings. Sir James G. Frazer in The Golden Bough mentions vari- 
ous instances of rat-charming by formal admonition, both oral and 
written. This adjuration in use in the Ardennes no doubt had added 
efficacy because of its Latin: 


Erat verbum, apud Deum vestrum. Male rats and 
female rats, I conjure you, by the great God, to go out 
of my house, out of all my habitations, and to betake 
yourselves to such and such a place, there to end your 
days. Decretis, reversis et desembarassis virgo potens, 
clemens, justitiae.?! 


Conjurations in the Ardennes were frequently written on scraps of 
paper, rolled into balls, greased, and placed in the entrances of rat- 
holes. In other places they were nailed carefully at sunrise to posts 
directly in the rats’ paths. Frazer also quotes this advice “from an 
ancient Greek treatise on farming,” which directs: 


‘Take a sheet of paper and write on it as follows: 
“TI adjure you, ye mice here present, that ye neither 
injure me nor suffer another mouse to do so. I give 
you yonder field” (here you specify the field) ; “but if 
ever I catch you here again, by the Mother of the Gods 
I will rend you in seven pieces.” Write this, and stick 
the paper on an unhewn stone in the field before sun- 
rise, taking care to keep the written side up.’ 22 


W. W. Newell wrote in 1892 that there were then folk in New 
England who believed that one could exile rats by writing them a 
letter, rolling it, greasing it, and thrusting it in a rat-hole. He quotes 
such a letter written October 31, 1888, by a Boston care-taker to 
“Messrs. Rats and Co.,” in which the new habitation is indicated, 
the routes to take noted, and the superlative advantages and comforts 
of the new situation shrewdly listed.2’ 


* Abridged ed. (New York, 1927), p. 531. 


* Ibid., pp. 530-31. The “ancient Greek treatise’ was the Geoponica of 
Kassianos Bassos. 


* Op. cit., p. 28. An extract from the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 21, 1888, cited 
also in the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1888, is here reprinted, describing efforts 
to break one George Jessup’s will on the score that he was mentally incompetent 
because he had attempted to drive rats away from his house by reading a letter 


to them. 
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Most rat-charms, however, seem designed to lead the vermin 
to their deaths. A bishop might formally promulgate with great 
solemnity either the minor or the major excommunication or the 
dread anathema maranatha *4 on them; certain crosiers, e.g., that of 
St. Magnus of Algau, were known to have efficacy against vermin 
and might be carried in special procession ; 2° great quantities of holy 
water might be consecrated by special formula and sprinkled about 
the country-side; and specific anathemas of particular power could 
be purchased directly from the Pope. 


In the departments of Yonne, Aube, and Marne in France,?* the 
following rhymed exorcism, or a variation of it, was pronounced or 
sung on the first Sunday of Lent during a religious procession with 
lighted torches called La Féte des Brandons, one of the Lenten fires: 


Sortez, sortez, d’ici mulots! 

Ou je vais vous briler les crocs! 
Quittez, quittez ces blés! 

Allez vous trouverez 

Dans la cave du curé 

Plus 4 boire qu’&é manger. 


This exorcism, also French, specifies apparently that the rats go 
across a watercourse in files of three’s: 


Rats et rates, souviens-toi 

Que c’est aujourd’hui la Saint-Nicaise. 
Tu partiras de chez moi 

Sans attendre ton aise 


**Cf. First Epistle to the Corinthians, xvi, 22, and Joseph N. Gignar, 
“Anathema,” The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907-12, 15 vols.), I, 455-57. 
Evans (op. cit., passim) cites many medieval anathemas and rituals used by the 
Church against vermin. 


°° E.g., in Lucerne, Zug, Schwyz, and other portions of Switzerland (Evans, 
op. cit., p. 30). 


*° France has always been connected with rat-charming as well as with con 
jurers and sorcerers dealing in destructive verses. Exeter, for instance says of 
Henry V’s death (I Henry VI, I, i, 25-27): “Or shall we think the subtle-witte 
French / Conjurers and sorcerers, that afraid of him / by magic verses have con 
triv’d his end?” Halliwell is quoted in the Variorum AYLI, p. 156: “An anon 
ymous critic adds that in France, at the present day, similar reliance on the 
power of rhyme is placed by the peasantry. Most provinces contain some mal 
whose sole occupation is to lure insects and reptiles by song to certain spots 
where they meet with destruction. The superstition belongs to the same order 
as that of the serpent-charmers of the East.” See also H. T. Rose, “Canadian 
Folklore,” Folk-Lore, XXXII (1921), 127, who says of rats and mice in Quebet: 
“To get rid of them, set its fur on fire, and let it go. If this is not effectual, send 
for a rat-charmer, of whom there are still a good many in the province.” 
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Pour aller 4... en poste 
Tu t’en iras trois par trois.2? 


In various places in France a great clatter is made with pans 
and tin-horns while the rhymes are being said. Evans says that 
drums are also used.28 Sometimes a pan is beaten with an old har- 
row’s tooth (iron drives away devils, and anything pointed betokens 
punishment) while the following words are chanted: 


Beat for the rats! beat for the rats! 
Go to ; there is a bridge to pass.?9 





This rhymed exorcism from Scotland also suggests that the rats are 
to be drowned in the mill-stream: 


Ratton and mouse, 

Lea’ the puir woman’s house, 

Gang awa’ owre by to e’ mill, 

And there ane and a’ ye’ll get your fill.*° 


An anthology of mediaeval pieces includes this rat-rhyme, entitles 
“Rats Bane,” without indicating its source: *4 


I COMMAND all the ratons 

that be here in route 
That none dwell in this place WITHIN nor WITHOUT, 
Through the virtue of Jesue Christ that Mary bare about, 
Who all creatures own and obey and loute.... 


And through the virtue of Mathew-Mark-Luke-John, 
All four Evangelists rolled up into One, 
I order all Ratons TO BE GONE. 


** Newell, op. cit., pp. 27-28, quoted from Eugéne Rolland, Faune populaire 
de la France (Paris, 1877-19—, 13 vols.), I, 22. Evans offers this variation to 
be said in case the rodents refuse to leave (op. cit., p. 132): 

Taupes et mulots, 

Sors de mon clos, 

Ou je te casse les os; 

Barbassione! Si tu viens dans mon clos, 
Je te briile las barbe jusqu’aux os. 


** Ben Jonson had said in the lines appended to Poetaster, it will be recalled, 
that the Irish rhymed to the accompaniment of “drumming tunes.” 


_ _™ Newell, op. cit., p. 26. Bee-keepers still rhythmically beat kitchen pans to 
induce swarming bees to “settle.” Newell suggests that the old nursery rhyme 
of “Snail, snail, come out of your hole, / Or I will beat you as black as a coal,” 
with its variants is probably the same sort of thing. So also are the children’s 
games of singing to “doodle-bugs” to lure them out of their holes. 


* Loc. cit., quoted from R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1826), p. 339. 


" The Old Book, ed. Dorothy Hartley (London, 1930), p. 114. 
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Through the virtue of Gertrude saint, that maid clean, 
Go hence, Ratons, and be no more seen, 

God grant the grace 

That no ratons do 

Dwell in the place. 

God save this place from all wretched wights, 

Both days and nights. ... 


It would appear, then, from the available preserved examples that 
the lethal rat-rhymes of the Celts had their roots deep in primitive 
magic ritual, and that, like early Irish incantational satire, of which 
they are a branch, they represent only one part of that ritual, the 
pronouncement, which depended on the rhyme and on the obscure 
bardic language for some part of its efficacy. The rat-exorcisms of 
the mediaeval Church, curiously enough, again link ritual, but this 
time the Christian ritual of the Catholic Church, to their bans, while 
the bishop replaces the ancient satirist. These ecclesiastical exor. 
cisms, if they are not actually specially prepared variations of the 
formal excommunications and anathemas of the Church, are likely 
to be prose invocations in epistolary form. If they are to be said or 
sung by the folk, they tend to be in rhyme again as they were among 
the Celts, although they also tend to be become attached to some | 
Church holiday or saint’s festival. Music or rhythm of some sort 
is apparently a necessary adjunct of rat-charming in most instances, 
while the suggestion of a water-lure in a charm or exorcism make 
it very likely that some theological background exists for that partie. 
ular example, since, as we have seen, the water-lure replaces the 
lethal magic which the ancient Celts could supposedly incorporate | 
into their quatrains. 

* * K 7 ok 


Now, with both the primitive and ecclesiastical traditions in mind, 
let us look at the most famous of all rat-charming tales, the legend 
of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, as it appears in what seems to be the 
earliest English account, that of Richard Verstegen in A Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence: In Antiquities (Antwerp, 1605; London, 
1628) : 32 

There came into the Towne of Hamel in the Country 
of Brunswicke an old kind of companion, who for the 
fantasticall Coate which he wore being wrought with 
sundry colours, was called the pide Piper; for a Piper 
he was, besides his other qualities. This fellow forsooth 


( “on quoted here from the London edition of 1634, sig. L3 r & v—sig. 4 
Pp. So-/). 
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offered the towns-men for a certaine somme of money 
to rid the Towne of all the Rats that were in it (for at 
that time the Burgers were with that vermine greatly 
annoyed). The accord in fine being made; the pide 
Piper with a shrill Pipe went Piping thorow the streets, 
and forthwith the Rats came all running out of the 
Houses in great numbers after him; all which hee led 
into the River of Weaser and therein drowned them. 
This done, and no one Rat more perceived to be left in 
the Towne, hee afterward came to demand his reward 
according to his bargaine, but being told that the bar- 
gain was not made with him in good earnest, to wit, 
with an opinion that ever he could be able to doe such 
a feat: they cared not what they accorded unto, when 
they imagined it could never be deserued, and so never 
to be demanded: but neverthelesse seeing hee had done 
such an unlikely thing indeed, they were content to give 
him a good reward; and so offered him farre lesse than 
he lookt for: but hee therewith discontented, said he 
would have his full recompence according to his bar- 
gain, but they utterly denyed to give it him, he threat- 
ened them with revenge; they bad him doe his worst, 
whereupon he betakes him againe to his Pipe, and going 
thorow the streets as before, was followed of a number 
of boyes out at one of the Gates of the City, and coming 
to a little Hill, there opened in the side thereof a wid 
hole, into the which himselfe & all the children being in 
number one hundreth and thirty, did enter; and being 
entred, the Hill closed up againe, and become as before. 
A boy that being lame, and came somewhat lagging be- 
hind the rest, seeing this that hapned, returned pres- 
ently backe and told what he had seene, forthwith began 
great lamentation among the Parents for their Children, 
and men were sent out withall diligence, both by land, 
and by water to enquire if ought could be heard of them, 
but with all the enquiry they could possibly use, nothing 
more than is aforesaid could of them be understood. In 
memory whereof it was then ordained, that from thence- 
forth no Drumme, Pipe, or other instrument, should be 
sounded in the street leading to the gate thorow which 
they passed; nor no Ostery to be there holden. And it 
was also established, that from that time forward in all 
publike writings that should be made in that Towne, 
after the date therein set downe of the yeere of our 
Lord, the date of the yeere of the going forth of their 
Children should be added, the which they have accord- 
ingly ever since continued. And this great wonder 
—" on the 22. day of July in the yeere of our Lord, 
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The occasion now why this matter came unto my re- 
membrance in speaking of Transilvania, was for that 
some doe report that there are divers found among the 
Saxons in Transilvania that have like surnames unto 
divers of the Burgers of Hamel, and will thereby seeme 
to infer, that this Iugler or pide Piper, might by ne- 
gromancy have transported them thither, but this car- 
rieth little appearance of truth because it would have 
beene almost as great a wonder unto the Saxons of 
Transilvania to haue had so many strange children 
brought among them, they knew not how, as it were to 
those of Hamel to lose them: and they could not but 
have kept memory of so strange a thing, if indeed any 
such thing had there hapned. 


Verstegen’s account, made familiar to us by Browning,** describes 
the Piper simply as “an olde kind of companion, who for the fantasti- 
call Coate which he wore being wrought with sundry colours, was 
called the pide ** Piper; for a Piper he was, besides his other qual- 
ities.” We do not know how the ancient Celtic rat-rhymers dressed, 
although in “The Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel,” nine fairy pipers 
are described as wearing “mantles speckled with colour;”* and in 
the same tale, Tulchinne the Juggler (for pipers and jugglers are 
always mentioned together in these old Celtic tales just as Verstegen 
speaks of “this Iugler or pide Piper’) wears “a mantle speckled, 
coloured.” 36 


Like the ancient Celtic satirists, Verstegen’s Piper is apparently 
an errant, a roamer, a wanderer who suddenly “came into the Towne 
of Hamel in the Country of Brunswicke.” ** The Aithirne’s and Dub- 
thach Chafertongue’s of the old heroic tales went from house to 
house, sleeping in the best beds, demanding the best portions of food, 
and asking outrageous “gifts” for themselves and their bardic com- 
panions. So insolent and swaggering were the Celtic satirists and 


38 See Arthur Dickson, “Browning’s Sources for The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” 
SP, XXIII (1926), 327-36. Mr. Dickson points out that the legend appears in 
the literatures of many countries, chiefly England and pene | and offers lists 
totalling some 34 items. Verstegen, he notes, was “in all probability, Browning’s 
chief source.” Curiously enough, Browning’s poem is much more Celtic in detail 
than the Verstegen account, a fact which is somewhat puzzling in view of Brown- 
ing’s lack of connection with Celtic literature. 

**In Middle English, pied meant only black and white; it gradually came to 
mean parti-colored or motley and to indicate fools’ cloaks, e.g., Piedmantle in 
Jonson’s Staple of News (1625). 

** Trans. by Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, XXII (1901), 183-84. 


** Revue Celtique, XXII (1901), 285-86. Irish bards are sometimes mentioned 
as having worn mantles of blue and white birds’ feathers and as having carri 
white bronze poets’ wands. Sometimes a poets’ tie for the hair is mentioned. 
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rat-charmers that many an Irish chronicler records that there was 
well-nigh no enduring them. Verstegen’s Piper is not insolent, but 
he is entirely sure of his ground. “This fellow” announces to the 
Burghers without any ado that “for a certaine somme of money” he 
will rid the town of “all the Rats that were in it.” *8 Rat-charmers 
and satirists always appear certain of their magical powers, and this 
Piper is no exception. His first concern is to make certain of his 
pay, and in that point he is indeed one of the brotherhood of Irish 
satirists and rat-charmers whose extravagant charges have always 
been matters of fable and story. The Elizabethans had noted that 
phase of rat-charming carefully. Hamlet cries (Hamlet, III, iv, 23), 
“How now? a rat! Dead for a ducat, dead!” and Shylock speaks 
thus (Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 44-46) : 


What if my house be troubled with a rat 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban’d? 


Once the bargain is concluded, Verstegen says, “.. . the pide Piper 
with a shrill pipe went piping through the streets.” Celtic harpers 
and pipers, both Irish and Scotch, are famous for their music to 
which have ever been attributed the qualities of witchery and magic.*® 
Irish music was popularly believed to be able to put its hearers to 
sleep, to make sick men forget their pains, and to make well men 
frenzied with delight. Sometimes three strains were bound within 
a harp, sleep-strain or suantraige, smile-strain or gentraige, and wail- 
strain or goltraige.° In “The Second Battle of Moytura,” the harp 
can slay as well as bewitch: 


* Mérimée describes the Piper as “un grande homme, basané, sec, grands 
yeux, bouche fendue jusqu’aux oreilles, habillé d’un pourpoint rouge, avec un 
chapeau pointu, de grandes culottes garnies de rubans, des bas gris, et des 
souliers avec des rosettes couleur de feu. I] avait un petit sac de peau au cété. 
Il me semble que je le vois encore,” (Chronique du temps de Charles IX [1829, 
first ed., Paris, s. d.], p. 22). 

** Satires and charms, like Oriental music, seem to have worked best with 
the smaller animals and lower creatures. The larger passive animals, such as 
grazing cows, sometimes had satires deflected on them in the early Irish heroic 
tales when the intended human victim was able to pronounce a powerful counter- 
satire a whole night through. 


* Irish Minstrelsy, ed. Hardiman, II, 380, n. Lyra Celtica, ed. E. A. Sharp 
and J. Matthay (Edinburgh, 1924, 2nd ed.), includes a poem, “Hell’s Piper,” by 
the Cornishman, Ricardo Stephens, wherein a masterful piper, Angus Blair, can 
so sweetly pipe his various strains that the damned souls completely forget that 
they are in Hell, whereupon the Master of Hell allows the Piper, condemned 
though he be, to enter Hell but once a year. Cf. also Shylock’s words in Merchant 
of Venice (IV, i, 49-50): “And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose, / Can- 
not contain their urine.” 


“Plummer, op. cit., I, clxxii-clxxiii, n. 10. 
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Then the harp went forth from the wall, and killed 
nine men, and came to the Dagdae. And he played for 
them the three things whereby harpers are distin- 
guished, to wit, sleep-strain and smile-strain and wail- 
strain. He played wail-strain to them so that their 
tearful women wept. He played smile-strain to them, 
so their women and children laughed. He played sleep- 
strain to them, and their hosts fell asleep.“ 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin plays two strains, a shrill one which 
brings out all the rats, and another which calls the Burghers’ chil- 
dren. Each of them is hypnotic in its effect as were the ancient 
satiric rhythms which clearly operated through auto-suggestion and 
self-hypnosis. Browning goes even further and has the bewitching 
music root the elders to the ground so that they are unable to move 
foot, hand, or tongue, even when their children are at the very brink 
of the Weser. 

No version of the legend, so far as I know, records the Piper as 
ever having sung any rhymed satires or charms with words. He 
only pipes. (In Browning’s poem, however, the remaining ‘stout rat’ 
tells the words that the music seemed to say to the Hamelin rats.) 
Since most rat-charms employ both words and musical sound, it may 
possibly be that the Piper’s charm once had words which have dropped 
away leaving only the account of his piping, but that theory seems 
unlikely. Rather does the Piper’s music seem to be an hypnotic charm 
operating without benefit of words.*? 

Verstegen’s Piper leads the children through a door in a grassy 
mound precisely as any Celtic bard or Druid might enter a sidh: 
“_.. comming to a little Hill, there opened in the side thereof a wid 
hole, into the which himselfe & all the children . . . being entred, the 
Hill closed up againe, and become as before.” Browning definitely 


“Trans. by Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, XII (1891), 109. Enchanted 
melodies were bound in harps, apparently, much as charms were preserved in 
swords. Loeg, returning from a John Alden mission for Cuchulain, is fearful 
of the power of Irish music (“The Sick-Bed of Cuchulain,” trans. by A. H. Leahy, 
Heroic Romances of Ireland [London, 1905-06, 2 vols.], I, 75): 

I saw the folk of song; their strains rang sweetly, 
As for the lady in that house they played; 

Had I not fled away from thence, and fleetly, 
Hurt by that music, I had weak been made. 


*® See the article, “Medical Music,” in Isaac D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture (Boston, 1834, 4 vols., 2nd ed.), I, 361-64. Cf. O’Curry, op. cit., III, 335-36 
and 341, on the pipes and wandering pipers of Erin. This Piper’s music seems 
to be more nearly like the flute music of the East than like the music of the 
harps or bagpipes of the Celts. It has been noted that the rural folk of southern 
France beat pans and blow horns as an accompaniment to rat-rhymes and that 
Ben Jonson mentioned the “drumming tunes” of the Irish. 
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elaborates the story outline to include a Celtic Otherworld on the 
other side of the sidh, a land with fountains, fruit-trees, “sparrows 
brighter than peacocks here,” and all the bright multi-colored trap- 
pings of an Otherworld where even the lame child was assured he 
could walk. To a certain extent, the Pied Piper legend might possibly 
be regarded as akin to the group of mound-adventure tales called 
uatha, but we must also remember that mountain-cavern incidents 
are extremely common throughout Germanic legend, e.g., the Venus- 
berg episode in the Parsifal legend. In the ancient Celtic tales a 
messenger was always necessary to conduct newcomers to the Other- 
world and to guide them in safety past sword-bridges or treacherous 
glass bridges, savage rivers, and similar barriers to mortals. Here 
the Piper serves as Messenger, although we hear nothing of barriers 
save the door in the mountain-side. 

In connection with the Pied Piper, his variously tuned pipe, his 
power of death, and his entrance into the mountain, it is interesting 
to glance at the description of ‘““The Room of the Pipers” in the ancient 
Celtic tale, “The Destruction of Da Derga’s Hostel,” wherein there 
are also death-dealing pipers of supernatural power, clad in speckled 
mantles and come from fairy mounds: 


‘There I beheld a room with nine men in it... . 
Mantles speckled with colour they wore, and above them 
were nine bagpipes, four-tuned, ornamental. Enough 
light in the palace were the ornaments on those four- 
tuned pipes. Liken thou them, O fer Rogain.’ 

‘Easy for me to liken them,’ said Fer rogain. “Those 
are the nine pipers that came to Conaire out of the Elf- 
mound of Bregia, because of the noble tales about him. 
... They are the best pipers in the world. Nine times 
nine (enneads) will fall before them, and a man for 
each of their weapons, and a man for each of them- 
selves. And each of them will boast a victory over a 
king or a chief of the reavers. And they will escape 
from the Destruction: for a conflict with them will be a 
conflict with a shadow. They will slay, but they will 
not be slain, for they are out of an elfmound....’ #8 


“*Trans. by Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, XXII (1901), 183-84. Robert 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy (1628) classed the Pied Piper under the 
sen subdivision of subterranean devils (Pt. I, Sec. 2, Mem. I, Subs. 2): “At 

ammel in Saxony, An. 1484, 20 Junii, the devil, in likeness of a pied piper, 
carried away 130 children that were never after seen.” Such devils can harm 
fields, cattle, goods, bodies, and minds, Burton continues. They begin by creating 
a phantasy so strong that mortal reason cannot resist it, which phantasy, he 
thinks, is caused by some mediation of the humours (loc. cit.). Burton’s note is 
especially interesting in that it gives the role of the devil to the Piper rather 
than to the rats. 
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But if one is looking in the Pied Piper legend for similarities to 
and connections with the Celtic satirists and rat-rhymers, perhaps 
the most significant of all possibilities is the cold vengefulness of the 
Piper. The spirit of revenge and retaliation, lex talionis, seems to 
have animated most early Irish satire. Sometimes it was personal 
revenge for the thwarting of desire; 44 again it was revenge exacted 
in behalf of a tribal chieftain or patron who employed the satirist 
to carry out his orders; 4* most frequently, however, the satirist un- 
leashed his quatrains on some unlucky soul who did not have the 
lavish “gifts” he so peremptorily demanded.** As for refusing proper 
reward to a satirist for rhymes pronounced against an enemy, that 
was the most just of all provocations for reviling with satire, a point 
on which the satirists were entirely upheld by tribal law and custom. 
The ethical situation in the Pied Piper legend is thus such a one as 
might have obtained in early Irish heroic story. 

Like the rhymers of old, this Piper will not be trifled with. One 
glimpses in him the same defiance, eccentricity, pride in his art, and 
passion for revenge characteristic of the ancient Celtic heroes and 
bards. In Verstegen, the Piper is inexorable in his demand for his 
full reward. When they “utterly deny to give it him,” the Piper 
threatens that he will have his revenge, but the foolhardy Burghers 
dare him to “doe his worst.” ‘Paying the Piper’ is an old phrase 
with us and one used in multiple connections. There is the possibility 
that it may derive ultimately from the ancient Irish laws providing 
just reward for the rhymers. Neither the wandering piper nor the 
rat-charmer has had good reputation over the centuries. People have 
always feared a rat-charmer, in early times because of his occult 
powers, later because he was believed to carry poisons from house 
to house. Pipers and jugglers have been legislated against countless 
times as idle, thieving wastrels, a background reflected in the old 
jingle, 

Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run! 


“* E.g., the satires made by Aithirne the Importunate and his sons against 
Luaine (“The Wooing of Luaine and the Death of Aithirne Here,” ed. Whitley 
Stokes, Revue Celtique, XXIV [1903], 270-85). 


*® H.g., the satires of Laidchenn, poet of Niall of the Nine Hostages, against 
the Leinstermen (cf. “The Death of Niall of the Nine Hostages,” trans. by 
Kuno Meyer, Otia Merseiana, II [1900], reprinted in Ancient Irish Tales, 
Tom Peete Cross and Clark H. Slover [New York, 1936], pp. 514-17). 


*° Hardiman notes (op. cit., II, 371, n.) that St. Columba was threatened by 
the satirists in a body because he had not the wherewithal to meet their demands. 
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Professor Edward Berdoe pointed out 47 that the Pied Piper story 
belongs to a class of narratives centering about the theme of the 
cheated magician and that there are many Persian and Chinese ana- 
logues to it. This Piper is in all likelihood akin to the itinerant 
Indian fakirs who charm snakes with high, sweet flute music as well 
as to all Oriental magicians and Hindu yogi who, like Circe herself,** 
lull or half-hypnotize small rodents and serpents; but so also are the 
early Irish satirists and rat-charmers very close in their methods 
and techniques to the Eastern fakirs. 

Most readers of the Pied Piper legend fail to note the point that 
the Hamelin children return to the mortal world because their own 
attentions and sympathies are so intensely focused on the extreme 
punishment and long-lasting grief of the Hamelin folk. Celtic tales 
usually allow mortals to return from the sidh only if they have broken 
some enchantment or recovered some talisman in accordance with 
story demands, but they usually return under fairy supervision and 
fairy taboos. The Hamelin children return to the ancient mountain- 
ous country of Transylvania, stronghold of sorcerers and magicians 
from time immemorial.*® Says Verstegen, “... there are divers found 
among the Saxons in T’ransilvania that have like surnames unto divers 
of the Burgers of Hamel, and will thereby seeme to infer, that this 
Iugler or pide Piper, might by negromancy have transported them 
thither. ...” 

* & * cd * 

Whatever its historical or literary provenance and whatever its 
subsequent wanderings, the legend of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
as it appears in Verstegen, seems similar to the ancient Celtic rat- 
rhyming tradition in these points: 

(1) the rat-charmer or Piper is a wanderer or errant; 
(2) he wears a multi-colored mantel; 


(3) he is also classed as a juggler; 
(4) he is certain of his magical powers; 


“The Browning Cyclopaedia (London, 1931, 2nd ed.), p. 339. 


** Circe used magic songs to charm serpents as did her sister and their re- 
puted descendants, the Marsi, a tribe of Latium or central Italy, famed wizards 
and snake-charmers, who supposedly inherited from Circe their remarkable power 
over serpents and their knowledge of magic drugs (cf. Hpodes V and XVII and 
nea , viii, of Horace, whose professional witch, Canidia, knows the Marsian 
charms). 

*° Famed in modern times as the setting of Bram Stoker’s Dracula. Shut 
away and almost surrounded as it is by the two-thirds circle of the Carpathians 
or Transylvanian Alps, it has preserved in full vigor its ancient charms, cantrips, 
curses, and legends of vampires and werewolves (e.g., the Countess Bathory) as 
almost no other civilized country has done. See Frazer’s volumes or William 
Seabrook’s collections (e.g., the recent Witchcraft: Its Power in the World Today 
{New York, 1940]), or even the daily news dispatches from the Balkans for 
proof plenty of the vitality of Transylvanian magic among the commingled Mag- 
yars, Jews, Germans, Turks, Bulgars, Tartars, and gypsies. 
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(5) he is concerned, first and last, with his money re- 
ward; 
(6) he apparently works by way of auto-suggestion or 
self-hypnosis ; 
(7) he has the power of death over vermin; presumably 
he could have exerted it over the children too; 
(8) he can play varying strains of powerful, hypnotic 
music; 
(9) he is vengeful; 
(10) he has the power of entrance into mounds; 
(11) he can apparently transport persons great dis- 
tances ; 
(12) his judgments and punishments are irrevocable. 


One may fairly assert, without committing the folly of attempting 
to lay too firm hands on material so brightly nebulous, that these 
seem indeed to be what Matthew Arnold called ‘hauntings of Celtism.’ 
It seems reasonable enough to posit that in its basic outline and 
materials the legend has some affinity with the Celtic tradition. 

Certain other details and motifs in the Pied Piper legend suggest 
the influence of the mediaeval Church: 


(1) the rats are treated as a community problem rather 
than as an individual one; 

(2) the Piper employs a water-lure for the rats; 

(3) the point at issue seems to be the moral one: the 
Piper lives up to his bargain and the Burghers 
do not; 

(4) the grief and repentance of the Burghers are 
sharply stressed—how they lamented, how they 
searched, and how they finally made regulations 
keeping their attempt at cheating and its bitter 
consequences ever in the memory of the towns- 
men. 


It is not now possible to determine whether or no the kernel of 
the Pied Piper legend were Celtic, whether it might have been a Celtic 
legend transferred to a Continental setting, or whether an Oriental 
tale somehow rooted in north Germany with a Celtic overlay grad- 
ually accumulated, or whether perhaps it may have been a native 
Germanic tale which somehow attracted Celtic ornament to itself. 
But whether we see the Piper as a descendant of the Celtic rat-rhymer 
or as a substitute for an anathematizing bishop or as a relative in 
some degree of the Oriental snake-charmer, it is entirely logical and 
profitable to compare the most famous rat-charming legend in litera- 
ture with the rat-rhyming traditions of Ireland, for centuries famed 
as the home of that particular type of lethal magico-satirical charm. 


The University of North Carolina. 
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ITALIAN FOLKLORE FROM TAMPA, FLORIDA: 
INTRODUCTION 


by 
Manuel D. Ramirez 


The purpose of this article is that of introduction as well as that 
of information regarding the folklore found among the Italian or 
Sicilian-speaking population of Tampa, Florida. An excellent histor- 
ical background of this cosmopolitan city was offered by Professor 
R. S. Boggs in his introduction to the Spanish folklore found there.! 
Nevertheless, it would be fitting and proper at this point to make a 
brief mention of the Italian or Sicilian settlement in Tampa. 

According to census figures of 1910 given by Dr. Robert F. 
Foerster in his /talian Emigration of Our Times, there were some 
4,538 Italians in the State of Florida, most of whom were concen- 
trated in Tampa, Jacksonville, and other seaport towns and who 
depended mainly on the fishing industry, the cultivation of truck 
farms, and the management of small dairy farms for their main- 
tenance. Tampa’s Italian population had been boosted a few years 
before when large numbers of Italians were compelled to leave New 
Orleans due to rioting that followed the assassination of the chief 
of police of that city. Just as in the case of the general Italian im- 
migration to the United States, the majority of the Italians coming 
to Tampa were mainly fishermen from the coast towns of southern 
Italy. Nearly all of the race who have entered the city in the past 
years have come from the immediate vicinity of Santo Stefano in 
Sicily. 

In the early days of the Italian colony in Tampa, there were a 
number of Italian peddlers, and a few laborers working on the streets 
and railroads. There were also a number of farmers among them, 
who were not long in acquiring small truck or dairy farms. Some 
of the refugees found employment in the cigar factories, have gained 
ground in the cigar industry at the expense of the Cubans, and have 
even threatened to displace them in the field. The 1930 census figures 
show an Italian population of 3,298 with 5,179 as native-born of 
Italian parentage. Unofficial reports show that in Ybor City alone, 
which is composed of some 24,000 people of Latin origin, there are 
about 6,000 Italian-speaking inhabitants.? 


* Southern Folklore Quarterly, I, (September, 1937), 1-12. 
* Ybor City”, Tampa Topics, (October, 1937), p. 13. 
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The one outstanding characteristic among the American-born 
Italians in Tampa, in the opinion of the writer, is the fact that they 
seem to be especially ardent in their patriotism and loyalty to the 
United States. They seem to become Americanized faster than the 
Spanish-speaking people of the same community and have, to a cer- 
tain extent, shown more interest in city government and management. 
Giovaninna becomes Jenny, Giovanni and Giuseppi become John and 
Joe and even family names have been known to change, like magic, 
into good Anglo-Saxon surnames. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of the Sicilians in Tampa 
have retained many of the characteristic customs which identify them. 
For example, there is still manifested that traditional Sicilian re- 
luctance on the part of husbands to allow their wives to accept em- 
ployment. The Italian girl’s life is inseparable from that of her home 
and she often takes over many of her mother’s tasks. Consequently, 
the girl’s wedding becomes a great family event just like that of the 
christening of a baby. The custom still prevails, to a certain degree, 
that a suitor’s nearest relative will ask for the hand of the prospective 
wife and sets the date for the nuptials. And there may still be seen 
the typical red bandannas among some of the Sicilians, who use them 
for both decorative and utilitarian purposes. It is not unusual to see 
an elderly man pull out his snuff box, use its contents quite profusely, 
and then treat the inevitable vicious sneezing that follows with his 
bandanna. 

Many of the customs during the feste patronali, or Saints’ days, 
have been transplanted to this country. The Sicilian inhabitants of 
Tampa are familiar with the Italian mode of celebrating them. For- 
tunately for the Italian settlers in the city as well as for everybody 
else concerned, the more interesting and better known traditions of 
mafia and omertd are no longer in existence, at least in Tampa. The 
custom or the spirit of mafia consisted in refraining from submitting 
to law for the reparation of a wrong, such as an offense to family 
honor, a personal violence, or a death resulting from a family feud.’ 
If the mafioso were wronged, he took the law into his own hands. 
For, if he did yield to legal procedure, he would give proof of weak- 
ness and offend omertd, which is the quality of manliness. 

Unfortunately, the Sicilian dialect found in Tampa is oftentimes 
quite difficult to record, because the written language is unfamiliar 


* The term Mafia was also applied to a secret society of organized brigandage 
usually found in Sicily and in southern Italy. The custom described above, how- 
ever, was more difused in Sicily than anywhere else. See Enciclopedia Italiana 
di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Rome, 1929-37, xxi, 863. 
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to most of the inhabitants, especially the American-born generation. 
The writer finds that a greater percentage of the Spanish-speaking 
people in Tampa are more familiar with their written and oral lan- 
guage than the Italian settlers are with theirs. As a matter of fact, 
there are many Italo-Americans who do not even know how to speak 
Sicilian, much less write it. 

Regardless of the dialectal and colloquial differences found in the 
Italian speech used in Tampa, it is important to preserve the folklore 
which is still abundant today. The present generation is bilingual 
in many instances, but evidence shows that the more modern youth 
of Italian parentage are forgetting not only the speech of their an- 
cestors, but also the many customs which prevailed in the early 
history of the colony. Therefore, it may not be long until the Italian 
representation of Tampa will be completely Americanized or absorbed 
to such an extent that the folklore of that people will be lost forever. 
It is with this thought in mind that the writer has undertaken to 
collect as many of the folk songs, tales, riddles, superstitions, customs, 
sayings, etc., as time will allow. The following are popular folksongs 
that the writer presents as his initial attempt in this direction: 4 


Il Ponto di Passano 


Al ponto di Passano 

Ci ’sta ’na |’osteria,5 

Al ponto di Passano 

Ci ’sta ’na l’osteria; 

E lassa * da bebere 

E da mangiare, 

E lassa da bebere 

E da mangiare, 

D’un bel letto da riposar. 


E doppu 7 ben mangiato, 
Mangiato e ben bebuto, 
E doppu ben mangiato, 

Mangiato e ben bebuto; 

O bell’ amuri ® 

Si va venir a quest’ ora, 
O bell’ amuri 

Si va venir a quest’ ora 
Di dar dormir. 


‘I wish to express my sincere appreciation to Messrs. Rosario Spano and 
Joseph Falsone for the songs contributed to this article. 
* Inn. 
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Si si che ven lu jornu ® 

Per una vuolta sula, 

Si si che ven lu jornu 

Per una vuolta sula; 

Sulu ti prego, lassame !° stare, 
Che sono figlie, 

Sulu ti prego, lassame stare, 
Che sono !! figlie 

Da maritar. 


Si era figlia da maritari 12 

Dove pensari primu, 

Si era figlia da maritari 

Dove pensari primu; 

Ora ci statu qui, vecchia '* ardite 
Chi mai “ c’é figlia, 

Ora ci statu qui, vecchia ardite 
Chi mai ¢’é figlia 

Da maritar. 


E doppu nove mese ! 

Le nat’ un bel bambino, 

E doppu nove mese 

Le nat’ un bel bambino; 

Cui li mostrini a fiammineri 14 
E lu berrettu 1" 

Cui li mostrini a fiammineri 
E lu berrettu 

Di Bersaglieri.'® 


Lu Gadduzzu Persu 


La vidi vistu un gadduzzu passare? 

La vidi vistu passare di cca? 

Ora unn’ é? Ora unn’ é? 

Un gadduzzu persu e nun sacciu 2° unn’ é, 


® Day. 

*° Let or leave me. 

“ The Sicilian for sono, “are”, is sunnu. Sono is the Italian form of the verb. 

** To marry or marriageable. 

*® Old woman. 

** Never. 

*® Nine months. 

*® Red or flaming hair. 

17 Beret. 

** The Bersaglieri were a group of sharpshooters, organized during the reign 
of king Charles Albert into a special company in the infantry of the Italian 
er a Enciclopedia Italiana di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Rome, 1929-87, 
v. 6, p. 778. 

*® The lost rooster. 

*° Know. 
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*. Help. 


*? Seize. 
** Throat. 


** Stretch. 


*8 Broth. 
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Tutti li strati aiutu 2! serrari, 

Ancora lu ’ngaiu 2? unn’ é? 

Ora unn’ é? Ora unn’ é? 

Un gadduzzu persu e nun sacciu unn’ é, 


S’ iddu lu ’ngaia 

Lu godru ”* ci stiru *4 
A modru lu mettu, 

A brodu 2 ci fazzu. 


Ora unn’ é? Ora unn’ é? 
Lu gadduzzu persu e nun sacciu unn’ é. 


E la Luna Mezzu Mari 


E la luna mezzu mari, 

Mama mia, mi vogliu 2 maritari. 
Figlia 27 mia, cu t’a dari? 

Mama mia, penza ci toi. 


Si ti dunnu lu pisciaru,?* 

Iddu va, iddu veni 

Sempri pisci manu teni. 

E s’ iddu ci piglia la fantasia,?® 
Figlia mia, ti pisculia. 


Chorus 


O mama, pisci fritu *° e bachala,*" 
O mama, va fatti la fari to! 


Si ti dunnu lu carnizzeru,*” 
Iddu va, iddu veni 

Sempri salcizza manu teni. 

E s’ iddu ci piglia la fantasia, 
Figlia mia, ti salcizzulia. 


*° The Sicilian for vogliu, “want”, is vogghiu. Voglio is the Italian form. 
** Figlia is another Italian word. The Sicilian form is figghia. 

*® Pisciaru must be local, for the Sicilian term for “fisherman” is piscaturi. 
*°To take the notion or fancy. 


* Fried fish. 
* Cod fish. 


* Meat cutter. 
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Chorus 


Si ti dunnu lu verduleru,** 
Iddu va, iddu veni 

Sempri bonanni ** manu teni. 
E s’ iddu ci piglia la fantasia, 
Figlia mia, ti bonannia. 


Chorus 


Si ti dunnu lu scrivanu,*5 

Iddu va, iddu veni 

Sempri lapizzi ** manu teni. 

E s’ iddu ci piglia la fantasia, 
Figlia mia, ti lapizzia. 


Chorus 


Repeat, substituting “paniteru’’, “bomberi’”’ 
‘ Dp ” ‘ f s9? s : ” 
“tabbacheru”, “avvucatu”, “cucineri”, “piluccheru”, 


etc. 
University of Florida. 


88 Vegetable peddler. 
** Bananas. 

*° Bookkeeper. 

*° Pencils. 
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FOLKLORE AND FOLKWAY IN THE TARBORO (N. C.) 
FREE PRESS (1824-1850)! 


by 
Eston Everett Ericson 


Of all the rural newspapers in the library of the University of 
North Carolina, the Tarboro Free Press affords the greatest interest 
to the casual browser and the historically curious. During most of 
the period 1824-1850 it was edited by its founder, George Howard, 
who came to Halifax, North Carolina, from Baltimore. After two 
years in Halifax, Mr. Howard moved the Free Press to Tarboro (at 
that time spelled Tarborough), where the paper has run continuously, 
though with several changes in title, ever since. On December 23, 
1843, the editorship was assumed by George Howard, junior, who was 
at that time a youth of fourteen. The younger Howard was destined 
to have a brilliant career as journalist, statesman, and jurist in 
North Carolina. He died in 1905. 

George Howard, senior, took a lively interest in politics, in which 
he was a staunch Democrat and Jackson man; his editorials show 
much reading and an unusual sagacity in national affairs. In addi- 
tion to his newspaper work he found time for widely varied business 
affairs. He was agent for many patent medicines, a host of which 
appear to have been flooding the country like the Egyptian locust. 
Besides the many “botanical medicines”, such as sarsaparilla, pond 
lily, Wake robin, and bitter root, his advertisements contain such 
intriguing proprietaries as Dr. Lin’s Celestial Balm of China, the 
Magical Pain Extractor, East India hair dye, and the Matchless 
Sanative of Louis Offon Goelich, M.D., “of Germany, Europe”. Many 
of these advertisements were evidently printed from forms sent out 
by the distributing house, and paid for by the house, also. In one 
number of the Press Mr. Howard notes that ninety-three thousand 
dollars has been spent in advertising the Matchless Sanative. 

These drug notices are often written with an eye to popular fads 
of the day. At a time when feeling was high over the Oregon Ques- 
tion, and war with England appeared likely, the following notice 
(with an appropriate military woodcut) appeared not a great space 
from a serious advertisement for volunteers: 


* Read before the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Folklore Society, 
held in Charlottesville, Virginia, April 4-5, 1941. 
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VOLUNTEERS FOR OREGON 
Attention! Rheumatic Battalion! 


In anticipation of a war with England, the individ- 
uals composing the Rheumatic Battalion are each and 
every one notified and warned to appear (armed as shall 
hereafter be directed) before the Orderly Surgeon, Geo. 
Howard, in Tarboro’ and purchase a bottle of 


Hewes’ Linament and Elixir 


which is warranted to cure all the old cases of chronic 
or inflammatory Rheumatism that have remained un- 
cured up to the present time. This without delay, so 
that you may be in readiness to march, if called upon. 
To the Universal Rheumatic Battalion! 

Given this day at Headquarters by 


Comstock & Co. 
Commanders General 


The above article is sold wholesale by Comstock & 
Co., 21 Cortland St., New York—by Geo. Howard, Tar- 
boro’—M. Wesson, Gaston—F. S. Marshall, Halifax— 
Bennet & Hyman, Hamilton—F. W. Moore, Williamston 
—and by one person in every village in the U. States 


and Canadas. 
March 19, 1846. 


One wonders, in these days of overcaution regarding the national 
safety, whether Comstock & Company and Mr. Howard were not 
unwittingly guilty of fifth-columning in giving the Canadians the 
locomotive advantages of Dr. Hewes’ marvelous product! 

But cures and restoratives were by no means all of Editor 
Howard’s mercantile enterprises. He had horses and vehicles both 
for rent and sale. He sold corn-shellers, cotton gins, and Hotchkiss’ 
Vertical Water-wheel. He took the contract for a stage between 
Rocky Mount and Washington. He was agent for the mulberry tree 
(Morus multicaulis) then popular and for silk-worm eggs, one of 
North Carolina’s lost hopes. He sold flour and bought tallow. A fair 
weights and measures law having been passed, he offered to test 
steelyards and other scales, for a fee, with a “new Standard Yard 
Measure”. Other articles listed for sale are perfumery and soaps, 
tinware, cotton yarn, cigars, almanacs, garden seed, leather restorer, 
second-hand pianos, and books, pamphlets, and stationery. 


When Mr. Howard was not writing torrid anti-Whig editorials 
or contriving new advertisements for Allen’s Balsam of Horehound, 
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Liverwort, and Pleurisy Root; or Steers’ Chemical Ipecac, he was 
thumbing and clipping his exchanges—the Yankee papers at the 
North, the sheets of his fellow-Southerners, and the European ex- 
changes. He recognized the interest of the average reader in the 
sensational and the bizarre, and he never failed to give his patrons 
the juicy items that would today be found in the New York Daily 
Graphic or the Pennsylvania Grit. Usually he credits these, even 
when the item is a “roarer”, as a tall tale was called in those days. 
A title-list of the little paragraph items of monstrous births, bloody 
crimes, Munchausen exploits, and fights and duels, would remind one 
strikingly of the broadside titles listed in the transcript of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

To his credit be it said, Mr. Howard had his practical side. He 
was interested in good government and sound money. He heid up 
the inventive and practical Yankee to his Southern brethren as an 
example to emulate. He listed almost every week some home remedy 
for such ailments as tooth-ache, swollen feet, sore throat, ear-ache, 
and even lockjaw and small pox, despite the fact that he himself had 
a variety of patent cure-alls on sale. He exhorted his readers to be 
true to their marriage vows and their family ties, and his farmers 
not to reduce their yield of corn by foolishly topping the stalks. 
He opened his columns freely to correspondents such as his intimate 
friend, the Reverend Joshua Lawrence, whether they wrote, as did 
this many-sided divine, on “No Other Than Baptist Churches Have 
the Right to be Called Christian” or a diatribe against the United 
States Bank. 


But the purpose of this paper is not to evaluate Mr. Howard as 
editor and citizen—lI leave that to the historian and the sociologist. 
Rather it is to discover, through the medium of the Free Press, what 
were the interests and folkways of Tarboro and Edgecombe County, 
as judged by the collectanea of curious items found in the paper. 


A frequent italicized heading is Lusus Naturae or freak of nature. 
Things double or triple seem always to have struck Mr. Howard’s eye. 
Perhaps this was because the original Siamese twins, Eng and Chang, 
who were brought to the United States in 1829, were “exhibiting” 
in North Carolina in 1837. (They afterwards settled in the Mt. Airy 
neighborhood, Wilkes County, North Carolina, took the name of 
Bunker, married two North Carolina sisters, and had large families.) 
Mr. Howard gives a notice of them in the issue of June 6, 1837, for 
which let us hope he and his family obtained free tickets. His ex- 
tended blurb states that after showing in Raleigh the twins will 
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appear in Salem, Germantown, Wentworth, Leaksville, Roxborough, 
Louisburg, “and, possibly, in Chapel Hill at Commencement!” He 
urges the curious to obtain the historical and scientific pamphlet 
concerning the twins since “without it one’s curiosity is only irritated 
and left unsatisfied”. Apparently, Mr. Howard’s curiosity was not 
satisfied, since his paper in the years following abounds with other 
“joined twins”, as well as double-eared, double-headed, double-faced, 
and double-eyed infants, all, fortunately, born dead, and he notes 
also two four-legged chickens and a Siamese catfish and snapping- 
turtle. Moreover, his anatomical curiosity runs also to defective 
bodies: a child without a mouth, an armless girl, an Asheville woman 
without either arms or legs—‘‘a mere human trunk surmounted by 
a head’. A macrocephalic holds his attention, a boy with a head 
31 inches in circumference and a weight of 50 pounds, the boy’s diet 
being altogether rice, “which immediately turns to water’. A local 
doctor announces the birth of a headless, that is, skull-less, negro 
child. From Wheeling, Virginia, comes the report of two brothers 
with claws like an eagle instead of hands, and from Tiverton, Rhode 
Island, an amazing serpent-tongued child, copper-colored and with a 
yellow band around its neck. Unfortunately, in the latter case, the 
scientifically-minded editor of the Northampton Cowrier wrote the 
postmaster of Tiverton and discovered the report was a fake, and 
Mr. Howard so informed his readers in the next issue. Mr. Howard 
himself probably did not fall for all these stories. That he became a 
little cloyed at their frequency is indicated by the following item, 
sent in by a correspondent, who declares that its authenticity is not 
to be denied: 


On the 25th of December last a pair of twins, who 
were both boys were born in this village (Hancock, 
Georgia). The first who made his appearance in this 
earthly tenement presented a bold appearance, with a 
pair of elegant green spectacles to grace his face with, 
a rattan walking cane, and a new-fashioned hat. In a 
few hours he was succeeded by a younger brother, who, 
to all appearances, was a more complete dandy than his 
elder brother. The first thing that attracted attention 
was a prominent pair of goggles. He held in his hand 
a fashionable riding-whip, and in a few hours he was 
seen riding the streets of the village on a roan horse. 
His elder brother next morning appeared at the table 
and eat a hearty breakfast and found fault with the 
cooking. 
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Mr. Howard produces an authentic mermaid from the Derry (Ire- 
land) Herald, the piscatory beauty having been caught in a fish-net 
in County Donegal. From Mississippi and Missouri come reports 
of three- and four-year-old boys with full beards and other precocious 
physical development. There are also reports of horned and scaled 
people. The horned ones are from Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Goochland, Virginia, and Naples, Italy. The horns in each case 
grow out of the parietal bone, first in a straight and afterward in a 
spiral direction. The scaled man is reported from Liverpool, Eng- 
land. His scales, over the whole body, are one-half inch long and 
“so hard and firm that when ruffled by the finger they rattle like 
pebbles”. At the age of seventy-five, Signore Maresia, the Naples 
man, had his growth removed, only to find that like the ideal farmer 
of Dean Swift—or was it Thomas Jefferson?—he had made two 
horns grow where only one had grown before. The Bucks County 


- woman accepted her corneous handicap in a spirit of religious piety. 


Says Mr. Howard, “‘on account of a superstitious belief that the horn 
is a judgment from above for some of her manifold sins, she resists 
all persuasions to have it removed”’. 

I leave now Mr. Howard’s interest in anatomy and anthropology, 
except for a note as to the frequent mention of tall men and giants, 
men and women of elephantine weight, plural births (one set of sex- 
tuplets makes the young Dionnes look to their laurels), people of 
great age (a centenarian is small change to the editor; only those 
over 120 get mention, one Tennessee farmer achieves 154), and large 
families (one of 27 sons). The Tarboro folk must have liked big 
things, for the columns of the Press abound in Gargantuana: enor- 
mous hogs (several 1400-pounders), a gigantic ox (5000 pounds), 
tremendous peas, cabbages, turnips, and grapes, as well as cheeses 
and cakes. Nothing in the Paul Bunyan saga or in Brobdingnag 
could beat some of these tales. Bedbugs are reported so large in 
Albany, New York, that a traveler distinctly heard them bark, and, 
on arising, found a most impudent one sitting on his entomogenous 
haunches, and calmly picking his teeth with the stove-poker. In a 
Southern city, unnamed, the mosquitoes are so large that their wings 
rustle like those of geese and each carries a brickbat under his wing 
to sharpen his bill on. 

Now for a few notes on marriage and the battle of the sexes. As 
for marriage, Mr. Howard is for it. He and his correspondents make 
fun of bachelors and old maids. Much is made of the scarcity of 
Wives in Texas and the West. He reports single servant girls accom- 
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panying families to the territories having received wedding dowries 
of thousands of acres of land, and cites how in one case the eligible 
bachelors lined up along the wharf and by means of speaking 
trumpets made offers to the women before they left the ship, 
Rustling Yankee girls are at a premium. In the home scene idyllic 
poetry on the joys of marriage and family life appear in almost every 
issue. Mr. Howard likes the oddities of marriage, too—a youth of 
nineteen who marries a woman with 25 children; an old judge of 
seventy who takes a bride of sixteen; two babes in the wood who 
marry at fifteen and eleven, respectively; and a man six-feet three 
who marries a woman three-feet two. Wedding announcements often 
carry a chivalrous compliment or a good-spirited kidding, as when 
a Mr. Bee marries a Miss Flower, Mr. Howard cannot resist punning 
in verse: 


Well has the little busy Bee 
Improved each shining hour; 

He gathers honey now all day 

From one sweet chosen Flower. 

And from his hive, if Heaven pleases, 
He’ll raise a swarm of little Beeses! 


Women are frequently admonished and ridiculed about tight lacing 
and their enormous bustles. Usually it is fatalities resulting from 
corsets, but it can be humorous, too, as in the case of a tightly-laced 
lady, who having broken a stay while stooping to pick up a pin, 
turned three complete somersets before regaining equilibrium. Mr. 
Howard is equally persistent about nagging and termagant wives. 
There is one case of a woman who dislocated her lower jaw while 
scolding, thus for the time “paralyzing all powers of further ejacula- 
tion”. He publishes a computation to the effect that a woman’s tongue 
moves 1621 times per minute and the case of a husband who bit off an 
inch of his nagging wife’s unruly member. Another wife, unable to 
have her way, chopped off four fingers, one at a time, until her hus- 
band yielded. In fact, in spite of Mr. Howard’s role of lar familiaris, 
the imp will out in him at times, and on such occasions one is likely to 
find a poem on the joys of a womanless life or incidents showing them 
feline or stubborn. There is a report of a bibulous invalid wife whose 
husband sought to save his liquor by hoisting the keg to the ceiling 
and fixing it there, only to find on his return that his wife had reached 
for the gun, shot a hole in the keg, and allowed the oh-be-joyful to 
cascade into a tub placed on her bed. Another woman, a butcher’s 
wife, threw her husband into the sausage machine, the converse of 
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the famous Luitgart case in Chicago. Another sewed up her husband 
in the bed-quilts and, thus protected against his might, gave him a 
sound cowhiding. There is a prize tale of a bigamist thirteen times 
over, who was inveigled to dinner by a would-be captor. The captor 
left his wife and the bigamist at table while he went for the law, 
but on his return he found that his wife had fied with the much- 
married man, thus becoming wife number fourteen. Perhaps there 
was more than humor in Mr. Howard’s notice of a book in 1833, the 
Grammaire Conjugale, newly published in Paris, by which a wife 
may be broken in, be rendered as regular as a clock and as mild as 
a lamb. 


Reminiscent of early day practice is the case of a widow married 
in her shift, without other clothing, such a procedure securing the 
new husband from being sued for any debt of his predecessor. An- 
other is that of a woman marrying a man accused of a capital crime, 
so that, as wife, she would not be compelled to testify against him. 
There are a number of references to what might be called the wife- 
market. Four are of wife-selling: two in England, one in Maryland, 
and one in Pennsylvania. In one case the man bought the wife back 
and made more money on the second sale. In the Maryland case 
the man had to sue for his money, even though the consideration was 
only five dollars. In the Georgia case the amount was $150, and the 
neighbor paid promptly. In Pottsville, Pennsylavnia, occurred a 
transfer of wives (1832), the wives being willing, and legal papers 
being signed, sealed, and delivered. There are two cases of marriage 
lotteries, one conducted by a lawyer and involving twelve spinsters. 
An odd case is that of a man who advertises for a wife but wishes 
her to do outside tasks while he performs the ordinary household 
duties. Finally, there is the instance of a woman who eloped with 
her lover on one of the family horses, whereupon her husband offers 
a reward for the return of the black mare but none for the wife. 


In zoology and natural history Mr. Howard’s interests are legion. 
As a herpetologist he clips and publishes the following: a black snake 
cuddled up in bed beside a child; a child found playfully feeding a 
rattlesnake cake; a twelve-foot rattler containing a fox it had swal- 
lowed; a snake caught in a spider’s web; a joint snake; a two-headed 
snake and the strangling of a child by a black snake. Two cases of 
snake-swallowing stagger the imagination. In the one case a laborer 
swallowed a snake in his sleep; in the operation that followed the 
man’s voice changed to tenor and he became a chanter in Bologna 
Cathedral. In the other a man had somehow unwittingly swallowed 
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a snake and as a result, in spite of a Porthosian appetite he became 
as emaciated as a skeleton. Finally a doctor suspected the cause of 
his trouble and bade him fast for eight days. At the end of that 
time he was held by the heels over a pan of milk. Miracle of miracles! 
A snake eighteen inches in length emerged and immediately began 
lapping up the milk. The man was Marshall Edson of Greenwich, 
Massachusetts, if any of my readers should wish to check this story, 
A sea serpent reported from:a New England summer resort proves to 
be a phoney, manufactured of barrels and kegs and propelled by 
hidden rowers, a promoting device of the Yankee proprietor. But 
a flying serpent is not so innocent. Reported by a missionary in 
Sumatra, it flies between gigantic trees for a distance of 200 feet. 
Its bite is dangerous. 

In the bovine way, there is a cow whose milk is so rich that the 
mere whipping of her milk with a spoon produces butter, and another 
which, after floating down the Mississippi on an ice-cake, gave pure 
ice-cream for several days. Another cow gave birth to forty-one 
calves, imperfectly formed and still-born. A calf is born with its 
insides out; however, even Mr. Howard doubts the story of a calf 
born with ears but without a head. Where were the ears situated, 
he asks, and remarks that the story is too much like the Weathersford 
Witch that used to run about the streets without any head and with 
eyes as big as a saucer. Not even Ernest Thompson-Seton could beat 
the Free Press stories of animal intelligence. A Philadelphia dog 
grabs the reins of a runaway team and stops them, and one on ex- 
hibition in New York identifies cards and answers questions in arith- 
metic, geography, and astronomy. But North Carolina has an even 
better case of canine intelligence, a Salisbury dog that habitually 
hopped on three legs to oblige a fellow-coonhound that had lost one 
foot in a trap. There is a claw-footed hog, and one story of hog 
bristles sprouting like vegetables in the tree trunk on which the pig 
carcass had been suspended. There is a report of quadruplet colts 
and a Houyhnhnm of a horse that learned how to pump water for 
itself and for the other horses. The Free Press also prints a piece 
of folk-verse on horse-buying: 


If one white foot, buy him; 

If two white feet, try him; 

If three white feet, deny him; 

If four white feet and a white nose, 
Take off his hide and give it to the crows. 
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Jonah’s adventure is authenticated by the news of a catfish found 
to contain the body of a small negro boy. Cat stories are frequent 
—many reports of cats sucking the breath (or blood) of infants, one 
of animal magnetism in a cat, and one of cats killing sheep. In the 
way of animal hybridism, Mr. Howard prints the account of a Mary- 
land sow that gave birth to a litter of three pigs and two pups and 
a Virginia ewe that bore a critter half fawn and half lamb. There 
is some chicken lore, too: a Virginia hen that laid black eggs, a Scotch 
lady that hatched three chicks from eggs carried in her bosom, and 
an English woman who labored under the delusion that she was a 
hen and nested on three Dutch cheeses in the family clothes-basket. 
But even more startling, and didactic, is the case of a Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, hen that laid ordinary eggs on the first five days of the week, 
but with true Puritan instinct laid a double-yoked one on Saturday 
in order to respect the Sabbath by not laying on that day at all. 
After that it is almost anti-climax to mention a deer brought home 
by a Massachusetts farmer completely encased in ice, which, placed 
before the fire and thereby released from its prison, suffered no evil 
effects except a little temporary stiffness. 


I now pass to miscellaneous stunts and tall stories. A Vermont 
jockey, apologetic for the speed of his horse, tells how its mother 
was killed by lightning but the same bolt chased the colt all over 
the pasture without getting within ten rods of him. This is matched 
by the story of a St. Lawrence boatman who, becoming tired after 
dodging lightning seventeen times, came out from under an oak-tree 
and took nine claps of lightning without flinching. A capital fish- 
story is that of a man who found a seven-foot sturgeon in the shal- 
lows, jumped astride of it, holding to its gills, and was carried for 
a wild ride of a mile before finally landing in a shrimp net. There 
are four Fire Kings or Human Salamanders, who eat such things as 
live coals with melted lead for gravy or boiled sealing-wax washed 
down with brandy. For a consideration of twenty-five cents a voraci- 
ous pioneer consumes a tolerable sized fried shad, three five-penny 
loaves of bread, four pounds of steak, a saucer of beets, two large 
pickles, and sixteen cups of coffee, a stunt not quite matched by a 
New York human cormorant who devoured five dozen of eggs and 
a pint of wine, asking merely that the assembled company foot the 
bill. On the other hand, notice is given to Mulholland, the Louisiana 
faster, who went without food for forty-nine days. Philo Martin of 
Illyria, Ohio, establishes a fair record by washing down a four-inch 
rat, tail and all, with four quarts of cider, but an English boy named 
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Samuel Province kills a hundred rats in five minutes, snapping 
their heads from their bodies with his teeth after he has run them 
down on all fours. From the New York Sun comes the tale of a man 
in a Bowery public-house who, on a fifty-dollar bet, sunk his teeth 
into the brains of a snake, crushed the vertebrae, and devoured the 
meat while the broken and filthy entrails fell into the victor’s bosom. 
From France there is the tale of two small children being taken by 
eagles as a meal for their young. A St. Louis Dutchman, driving his 
team and wagon home, is attacked by a panther which he subdues 
with his buggy-whip and takes him home alive. In Booker’s Gold 
Mine in Virginia a turtle the size of a partridge egg is found coated 
with pure gold. There is a modern Hercules, showing in Philadelphia, 
who lifts 1800 pounds and breaks a rope that the pulling of two big 
draft-horses was unable to tear asunder. 


Big things and fast things abound in the pages of the Free Press. 
A Massachusetts paper having explained how market-men use eggs 
for legal tender, Mr. Howard reports how in Texas, that land of big 
things, cows are used as a medium of exchange, with calves thrown 
in for change. A Brooklyn carpenter built a two-story house between 
sunrise and sunset and the family-owners moved in before dark. A 
Rock River, Michigan, settler arrived on Monday, surveyed his land 
on Tuesday, started building on Wednesday, married on Friday, 
moved into the house on Saturday, and attended church with his 
wife on Sunday. Indeed, what a country is the Great West! There, 
according to a report excerpted from a New York paper, pigs’ tails 
are planted in the rich alluvial bottom lands in the fall, and the next 
spring “a crop of juvenile porkers march into the sower’s farm 
yard”; and pieces of steel are likewise planted to sprout jack-knives. 
In Illinois the procuring of venison is even easier, since the deer 
with a bucket of salt on their rumps, walk up to the squatter’s tent, 
turn their haunches to the fire, keeping them there until the meat is 
properly cooked, “and then permit a delicious steak to be cut there- 
from”. In some cases the deer have been known to return at night- 
fall for a “cold cut”. Not so reminiscent of Cockaigne was the 
experience of a servant of Colonel White of New Orleans, who did, 
however, have the good fortune of catching an alligator in his seine, 
which reptile, on being opened, was found to contain a half-dozen 
canvass-backed ducks and a brace of large fish which he had just 
swallowed. I have already under “big things” recounted one of the 
Free Press mosquito stories, but the following in a Michigan setting 
and copied from the Cincinnati Inquirer deserves the palm. An 
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immigrant, assailed by Michigan mosquitoes, took refuge under an 
inverted potash kettle. The insects continued the attack, driving 
their stings clear through the kettle. The man, in turn, clinched 
the stings with his hammer. But his triumph was short-lived for 
so powerful were the mosquitoes that they flew off with the kettle, 
leaving the hapless victim to fight off fresh hosts without any forti- 
fication. 


The Yankee is prominent in the Free Press. He is good-naturedly 
derided for his itinerancy and for his frequent change of occupation. 
In dealings with him, the motto of the Southerner should ever be 
caveat emptor, since he sells wooden nutmegs, pine hams, oakleaf 
cigars, flannel sausages, and ‘““Varmount honey” made of chalk, soda, 
and molasses. He gets around his own prohibition law by running 
a “striped pig” side-show and “treating” his patrons when they come 
in or by setting up an apothecary shop where he can keep and retail 
“hard-likker” as he pleases. He is quick at repartee. Refusing to 
be awed at the sight of Vesuvius, he boasts of a waterfall in America 
that could put it out in five minutes. Asked why he talks to himself, 
he replies that only a wise man knows how to deliver a good dis- 
course, which is of no use unless it is delivered to an astute person. 
In selling a scythe, he vows that one hung in a tree in Kentucky was 
so sharp that its shadow cut off a man’s leg. 


He is given credit for a host of inventions: a mannikin that plays 
the accordion, a device for restoring the fulness of the cheeks, an 
automaton chess-player, and a mirror that in addition to showing 
reflections answers the questions of the one who looks into it. There 
is also a “Patent Deceptive Hen’s Nest”: the egg rolls through a trap- 
door into a cushioned apartment below. The hen cackles, looks around 
and sees no egg, and forthwith lays another. Another is a meat-mill, 
into which a whole hog is thrown, to come out in a few minutes as 
hams, shoulders, sausage, souse, and bristles packed neatly into 
bundles for paint-brushes. In Philadelphia is a machine that goes 
into the shipyard; selects the timbers; hews, fits and joints them; 
puts them into the ship; assembles everything—planking, sheeting, 
and even the copper; caulks and pays the ship; and launches it. 
Apparently, this Yankee spirit penetrated the South, for the F'ree 
Press reports a machine in Mobile that needs only to be wound up 
occasionally to enable it to walk into the woods, provide itself with 
shingles, and completely cover the roof of a house in twenty-four 
hours. And in Kentucky, butchering is improved by way of a two- 
story mill in the top room of which the sheep is decapitated and 
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thrown into a hopper, wool hats and leather aprons emerging on 
the first floor, together with four quarters of mutton “cooked 
wretched nice”. The Mobile shingle-engine causes the Franklin 
Republican to make a humorous come-back, a machine that goes to 
the post-office, selects the exchange papers, cuts up the copy, sets up 
the type, makes up the form, works up the paper, carries them to 
the post-office ; in short, “does everything but collect our debts, which 
have hitherto set machinery at defiance”. Finally, there is a note 
on how Yankee girls lay out enormous ironings on the floor of a 
large room, attach the hot smoothing-irons to their shoes, and thus 
skate the whole washing into a superbly stiff immaculateness. 


Throughout these years Mr. Howard prints many items on in- 
humation and the human body. Of these, nine have to do with people 
being buried alive, with all the gruesome details that usually accom- 
pany such stories. Two others have to do with men buried in the 
snow, one of the victims lying refrigerated for 170 years, after which, 
like the deer of previous mention, he was thawed out and restored 
to his normal place in society. This latter story is reported from 
Europe, without adequate address, so that the alert editor of the 
Northampton Courier probably had difficulty in checking it. Two 
other stories have to do with the petrification of corpses, one of them 
the earthly tenement of Baron von Steuben. There are three items 
from medical journals on the question of whether a decapitated man 
possesses for any fraction of a second the power of thought or feel- 
ing. As an enemy of drunkenness, Mr. Howard often prints items 
of calamities happening to people under the influence. To this end 
he uses the common belief in spontaneous combustion of those ad- 
dicted to drink. One of these has to do with an inebriate during a 
phlebotomy. A match touched to a pool of his blood ignited it as 
if it were kerosene. Another is that of an eighty-year-old woman, 
much given to toddy, who, without ever touching the fire near which 
she sat, was found a bundle of grey ashes in the rocker in which she 
had been sitting. There is a poem, too, entitled, “Spontaneous Com- 
bustion: A Warning to Dram Drinkers’’, the last verse of which is 
as follows: 

But when he stooped to light his pipe, 
Which had by chance expired ; 


His alcoholic body was 
Spontaneously fired. 


Dream-lore is frequent. Presentiment of death is reported five 
times: from Maryland, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and two from 
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New York. Forthcoming death revealed in a dream is reported from 
Virginia and New York. Two wives, one in New York and one in 
Pennsylvania, help solve the murder of their husbands by way of 
revelation ina dream. The waggish editor of the Montreal Transcript 
uses this interest to get in a word for Lo, the poor Editor. He tells 
how the apparition of a deceased husband appeared to his widow, 
with this important word to her, “Pay my newspaper subscription 
and let me rest in peace!” Somnambulism is another current interest. 
A school-girl learns a four-verse song in her sleep. (Those of us who 
teach late-carousing undergraduates might well wish this had been 
further investigated.) A Boston man has his broken arms set “while 
in a somnambulent state”. A London man arose in his sleep, bridled 
and saddled his horse, fell and cut his cheek on the ride, and knew 
of the whole experience only when his family told him. From the 
Presbyterian Advocate Mr. Howard learns of the strange case of 
Mrs. Birney who, confined to her bed for eight years, conducts a 
whole service—Bible reading, prayer, descant, and summation—while 
in a trance. 


There is much speculation on the appearance of locusts. The 
Richmond Whig, schooled in its entomological history, assures the 
inquiring Alexandria Gazette that they have always appeared at in- 
tervals of seventeen years: 1792, 1809, and 1826, for example. He 
then adds: “They will reappear (if the world lasts so long) in this 
part of Virginia, in the year 1843—that is, seventeen years from 
1826. And they did, and what is more, they had the letter W on their 
wings, a prediction of the Mexican War. The Hagerstown (Md.) 
Press, too, reports in 1832, a B on the blades of oats, prophesying 
either Blood or the Black Hawk War. A Virginia whiteman, afflicted 
with King’s Evil, murdered a free mulatto, who, he thought, had 
conjured the curse on him. James Carr of Portland, Maine, knocked 
down a woman so that he could cut off a piece of her dress to burn 
under the nose of his behexed goat. A group of English women are 
reported having roasted the warm heart of a cat over a candle to 
increase their powers of love. An Indian princess of Bombay ate 


the heart and livers of 20 children on orders of her medical advisor. 
A Russian marriage superstition is reported. The maiden, on the 
Thursday before Whitsunday, procures a bridal wreathe and throws 
it into a stream. If it swims, she will very shortly be married; if 
it sinks, she must wait. There is a strange French workingman’s 
funeral, in which a mourner impersonates the dead man in the grave 
and cries plaintively when he is called. The person inside the grave 
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then breaks a bottle of wine with his dead companion’s hammer, 
emerges, and serves the wine to the novices being initiated into the 
society. Thereafter the corpse is lowered into the grave and the rest 
of the wine poured on the coffin. Mr. Howard heads this “Disgusting 
Ceremony”. From Missouri is reported an old English guilt. 
innocence test, that of having the suspect, along with others, touch 
the corpse to see if the wounds will bleed. In this case the magical 
procedure returned a verdict of guilty. From Hampshire County, 
Virginia, is relayed the story of two men with occult powers, one a 
white man and one a negro. The white man is lackey to a sheriff 
and has the power to reveal the hiding-place of stolen goods and to 
discover the conversation of a person at a distance. The clairvoyant 
power of Sharff, the white man, is assisted by his placing his right 
hand, but not the left, over his eyes, and his magic has increased 
since he lost a thumb of that hand. As a minor accomplishment he 
can remove warts by moving his hand over them in a circular motion. 
The negro, Phil Payton, has been known to cure “the most obstinate 
opthalmy [sic] by merely blowing his breath in the patient’s eye”. 
Mr. Howard comments on Professor Eaton’s article in Silliman’s 
Journal concerning the mystical quality of the number five, but he 
assists in exposing a ghost reported from Edgefield, South Carolina, 
and devotes a paragraph in 1838 to the exposure of local “sooth- 
sayers”, who with their astrology, globes, and zodiacs cause gullible 
citizens to “dowse the rhino” to the tune of fifty dollars a day. Retri- 
bution stories receive occasional mention. A hog-thief, like the 
vegetable-stealer in the Dialogues of Gregory, is enmeshed in his 
own sin. Only here, the effect is worse. Resting the carcass, which 
he had carried by means of a rope, in the crotch of a tree, he lays 
down for a nap. But the load slips, and the thief is launched into 
eternity. This happened near Annapolis. False swearers come to 
a bad end in Pennsylvania. In each case, as soon as they made the 
false oath, they dropped dead. Two small boys quarrel at cards and 
one stabs the other to death. An atheistical chemist is blown to 
pieces at his laboratory table. The Society of Phrenologists received 
his head, and Mr. Howard made an example of his life and soul. Not 
so good a case of post hoc - propter hoc, however, is the case of Rev- 
erend James Turner, who while engaged in the highly laudable oc- 
cupation of administering baptism, was pricked in the foot by the 
steel in an artificial leg of a communicant, receiving a gangrenous 
wound from which he died. The Devil appears in only two cases; 
in one, he is a chimney-sweep so dressed up, for didactic purposes, 
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py the sisters of a nuns’ school, while in the other a certain Jesse 
Bradford shoots him and discovers him to be a masquerading neigh- 
por. There is one vivid dream of heaven and hell and the clearing 
up of all mysteries. 

Since this period covers the amazing “falling stars” of November 
13, 1833, news about the sky is much in demand; there are 38 items 
having to do with strange celestial phenomena or their interpreta- 
tion. Here Mr. Howard takes the scientific attitude, assuaging the 
fright of his readers and publishing scientific explanations of the 
stranger manifestations. Ten of the items have to do with the end 
of the world as indicated by upsets in the heavens. Mr. Howard 
never countenances these revelational theories, preferring to share 
the skepticism of the New York Sun, which remarks that when it 
hears of delinquents paying tailors and printers, it will believe in 
the approaching end of the world. Much fun is made of the con- 
temporary Millerites, or Second Adventists, whose leader, William 
Miller, predicted first 1843 and later 1844 as the date. Miller him- 
self lived until 1849. There are reports of sunspots, showers of 
stones and sulphur, a black borealis, steel dust, and black snow. Most 
amazing is the shower of flesh and blood reported from Wilson 
County, Tennessee. The Tarboreans must have watched the sky of 
nights with shivers in their bed-room slippers. After such eccentric 
disturbances, we feel something of anti-climax as we read of a 
sensation-seeking boy, whose tongue cleaves to a frost-covered wagon- 
tire and has to be unloosened with warm water. Mr. Howard is will- 
ing to take at face-value the assertion of the Coatesville (Pa.) 
Advocate that the beach-tree is a protector against lightning, but 
he appears to be skeptical of lunary lore in its relation to agriculture. 
At any rate he reprints a little piece on this score and heads it “How 
to Cheat the Moon”. It suggests that after planting (in the wrong 
phase of the moon), the ground be made to look smooth, whereupon 
the moon will be unable to tell whether the piece has been sown or 
not. In this way wheat can be kept from growing into chess. 

I have already made reference to somnambulism and phrenology. 
It is hard to draw the line in these old papers between science and 
pseudo-science, between medicine and folk medicine. There is con- 
siderable mention of mesmerism or hypnotism, usually under the 
heading of animal magnetism: animals and human beings doing 
strange things during an imposed sleep; sometimes these are given 
in a spirit of ridicule; again by way of authentication, as when the 
editor of the New York Commercial Advocate, the President of Brown 
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University, and other notables are named as adherents of animal 
magnetism. A girl who is a “complete galvanic battery” is reported 
from France. On the other hand successful use of chloroform is 
several times reported, painless dentistry, artificial refrigeration, and 
a successful blood transfusion. Home remedies are in nearly every 
issue: pennyroyal hung in the room or placed on the bed as a flea- 
preventive or the case of Mr. Bell of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, who cured 
a cancer in the nose of eight-years standing by the application of a 
cranberry poultice. There are several instances of the fatal effects 
of tight lacing, and as many more warning against the practice or 
making fun of it. In announcing that next year’s styles would fol- 
low the German in not advocating the hour-glass or wasp waist, the 
editor poetizes: 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er hill, vale, and sea— 
The tape-strings are broken, and women are free! 


Snuff and tobacco are frequently inveighed against. It is maintained 
that some snuff is made from discarded tobacco-quids, and, humor- 
ously, that a woman having broken her neck after a hard sneeze 
produced by a sniff of Maccaboy, the post-mortem showed 414 pounds 
of pure snuff “where the brains ought to be”. The editor is against 
both the oral and nasal use of snuff. Tobacco, too, comes in for 
criticism, in spite of one doctor’s recommending it as a specific against 
hydrophobia. In an 1834 number the capacity of a tobacco-chewer 
in twenty years is given as 4 hogsheads of fluid and one wagon-load 
or 10 wheel-barrow loads of quid. The mention of hydrophobia brings 
up the case of an English girl who was compelled by her parents to 
eat the roasted liver, lights, and viscera of the dog that bit her, and 
another case of Surrey (Eng.) villagers who refused to go near a 
wheel-barrow bitten by a mad dog for fear it should suddenly go mad 
and bite them. There are two cases of mad-stones or snake-stones, 
the touch of which is a cure for snake-bite or hydrophobia, one owned 
by Thomas B. Grisham of Princess Anne County, Virginia, and one 
by Mr. Elijah Pope of Dawson Cross-Roads, North Carolina. (Chapel 
Hill still has one, in active use.) The effect of sudden fright is much 
discussed. It is usually fatal, especially in small children, although 
there is one case of a paralytic gaining his speech and the use of his 
limbs as a result. In one case a woman turns black as the result of 
a scare. Swallowing and vomiting comprise many bizarre cases. A 
negro geophagist lives on a diet of pebbles. In all cases of strange 
vomiting the victims are women and the object emitted is a lobster, 
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a dog (two cases), 400 maggots, and chunks of bone of the patient 
herself. There are two cases of bone-softening. Bleeding is men- 
tioned several times, and one item on how to stop the flow of blood. 
A Mississippi man loses his hair overnight. Negroes becoming white 
are several times reported. Dead oak-trees in the yard are seriously 
reported by the Raleigh Register as being the cause of cholera, and 
charcoal-eating is recommended for those who would have clear com- 
plexions. In three cases, the tomato, only recently made respectable 
from its former status as the highly decorative but poisonous “love 
apple” is recommended as a preventive of summer diseases and as 
afood. To avoid the unsocial effects of wine, the eating of cabbage 
is prescribed and a doctor “for the benefit of those who love their 
good times and bless the New Year” recommends lemon juice mixed 
with equal parts of water as a come-back. Absent-mindedness comes 
in for much banter, but the best is the case of a doctor in an army- 
camp who amputated his own leg at the thigh and noticed nothing 
wrong until he started to walk off. Probably in despair at the many 
ineffective cures for bedbugs the Free Press waxes merry in 1838 
and recommends a solution of salt and water applied carefully to 
their carcasses and in 1841 suggests destroying them beneath a trip- 
hammer. And Mr. Howard prints a meaningful little quatrain in 
one of the 1842 numbers: 


Off in the stilly night, 

When slumber’s chains have bound me, 
I feel the cursed bite 

Of something crawling round me. 


In the number of May 9, 1835, a witch-doctor is reported operat- 
ing in the Rockingham neighborhood, even persuading one family to 
keep a corpse for several months “under the delusive expectation that 
she would come to life in a given period”. The whole family were 
under the delusion that they were bewitched. In contrast to this is 
the case of “Doctor Jack’, a negro slave in Tennessee, whose patrons 
petitioned the legislature to permit him to practice, and Negro Caesar 
of South Carolina whose freedom was purchased for him by the state 
legislature because he had discovered a cure for rattle-snake bite. 
I find only two instances of the use of prayer in medicine. The first 
reports the prescription of the Clerk of the parish church in Bath, 
England, for fits: the saying of the Lord’s Prayer backwards. In 
the other a convention of ministers requests President Jackson to 
declare a day of fasting and prayer to halt the epidemic of cholera. 
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This Old Hickory respectfully refused to do on the ground that 
Church and State in this country must forever remain separate. 


Two cases of providential marking are noticed. In the first a 
child born at the time of Napoleon’s meteoric rise had the words 
“Napoleon Empereur” stenciled in his right eye while on his lower 
lip was imprinted “Empereur Napoleon”. With this omen of good 
luck to the great Frenchman, going or coming, his ultimate fall is 
hard to understand. In another an Irishman accused of bastardy 
declared he would not admit the paternity of the child unless the Lord 
sent him a sign. When the child was born it was found to have the 
man’s name, John Wood, in his right eye and the date, 1817, in the 
left. A so-called “baboon child”, born in New Orleans, is attributed 
to pre-natal influence. “During the period of gestation, a monkey 
which was kept in the yard, when angry, jumped upon the mother, 
and thence in all probability, this singular freak of nature.” 

Two humorous pourquoi stories are found in successive numbers 
in 1828. One tells why the white man is white, and the following 
week a correspondent answers with one as to why the negro is black. 
They are in negro dialect, pulpit style. The first begins with a verse: 


Adam was de fuss man, 

Eve was de todder; 

Cane [sic] was a wicked man 
Kase he killed his brudder. 


Cain turned white because of his guilt and fright when God asked 
him, Where is Abel, thy brother? “An’,” the preacher says, “if it 
hadent bin for dat dare nigga Cane we nebba bin trubbled wid dese 
sassy wites on de face ob dis circumlar globe.” According to the 
second story, God had made a fine man of clay. The Devil sought 
to emulate him. But Satan had no clay; so he went to the swamp 
and got some mud—for hair he used thick, curly moss. When he 
looked on his handiwork, he was unable to pronounce it good; in fact, 
he was disgusted with it. He kicked his creation on the shins and 
struck it on the nose with his fist. ‘An’,” continued the parson, “he 
let de brack man lib, but he nose always flat an’ he shin always 
crooked derarter.” 


With this inadequate sampling I take leave of Mr. George Howard 
and the Tarboro Free Press. Whatever he wrote, whatever he 
clipped, like Mr. Henry Luce of Time and Life, he did it for the sake 
of domestic felicity and national unity. As a member of a social 
order in which a radio melodrama concerning the planet Mars sends 
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hysterical people scurrying under their beds or running out into 
the streets, I will respect the apocalypticism of the Free Press as an 
explanation of the shooting stars; in a civilization where hot-dog 
joints sell head-ache powders and laxatives to their patrons, I will 
not criticize Mr. Howard’s long list of nostrums and patent medicines. 
When I see the bus-station news-rack stacked with horror stories, 
crime thrillers, and astrological magazines, I cannot in conscience 
congratulate ourselves on the rise in our standards of culture and 
civilization. Nor on the matter of propaganda in the Free Press will 
I cast the first stone. In our day we shoot our propaganda to moronia 
by way of the Bullova watch or Esso, the best gas at any price; in 
Howard’s day only the account of a two-headed calf or something 
similarly sensational would cause the denizen of Edgecombe County 
to cast his eye on the tariff editorial near by. I will not be superior. 
Who knows but that in A. D. 2041 some other folk-lorist may be 
writing a paper on “Folk Lore in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
1920-1950”? 


The University of North Carolina. 
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THE NEW MEXICAN SPANISH FOLKTHEATER 


by 
A. L. Campa 


John E. Englekirk’s article entitled: “Notes on the repertoire 
of the New Mexican Spanish Folktheater’’, is an attempt, according 
to the author, “To throw further light on the character and number 
of plays in the folktheater, and to give some idea of their popularity 
and spread.” For he continues, “no such attempt has yet been 
made.” ! 


Englekirk is quite right in saying that no one has attempted 
before to treat the entire field of the New Mexican Spanish folk- 
theater, and much less to include both the study of variants and of 
geographical distribution in a monographic study. The reason for 
this is quite obvious. A study of variants of a single play is what 
determines the “character” of that play, whereas a geographic dis- 
tribution chart serves to establish the “popularity” of that same play 
ina given region. Naturally, no folklorist will attempt both problems 
at once in as large an area as New Mexico. Neither would it be 
possible to include both secular and religious theater, particularly 
when the latter is composed of so many different plays. 


Of course, one can categorically say that there do not exist several 
different plays, and thereby reduce the problem to a minimum. Like- 
wise, one may aver that what has not been seen or found, accessible 
though it may be, does not exist. When the field is arbitrarily limited, 
a scholar can “attempt” a study of geographic distribution and of 
variants covering not only the entire area, but both secular and re- 
ligious plays. That seems what Prof. Englekirk has virtually done. 


The studies already made, (not only those which have been pub- 
lished but those in course) reveal the following facts: that there are 
two religious cycles in the New Mexican folktheater, the Old Testa- 
ment cycle, and the New Testament cycle built around the life of 
Christ; that the name pastorela does not apply indiscriminately to 
all religious plays, and that the missionaries did use the drama in 
Christianizing the Indians of the New World.” 


* Englekirk, John E., “Notes on the Repertoire of the New Mexican Spanish 
“ell SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, Vol. IV, No. 4, December, 1940, 
p. 281. ; 

* Campa, A. L., “The Churchmen and the Indian Languages of New Spain”, 
The Hispanic American Historical Review, Nov., 1931, p. 546. 
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Those acquainted with the medieval theater will readily recognize 
what is meant by cycles of plays, and considering the similarity of 
development throughout Europe, there is no reason to suppose that 
such cycles do not exist in the Spanish plays. The folk version of 
this cycle is what was so successfully utilized by the missionaries in 
Mexico. Englekirk decries the fact that “Campa gives no authority 
for this statement’? despite the three page quotation from Motolinia 
in which the play of Adan y Eva‘ is explained in detail. 

That the religious plays of El nito perdido and La pastorela may 
have been known long before the end of the nineteenth century may 
be easily proved by the traditional ballads which deal with the same 
subject and which we know to be at least two centuries old. The 
fact that American travelers make no mention of these dramatic 
presentations does not give positive evidence that the plays were not 
enacted. These same travelers failed to mention the sixteenth century 
ballads so common even today,’ yet this reticence on the part of Amer- 
ican traders cannot be construed as proof that the traditional ballad 
was unknown in New Mexico. The very fact that in 1598 Ofiate and 
his men performed Los Moros and other plays® should indicate to 
Prof. Englekirk that these traditional presentations were not un- 
known to the settlers from the start. Nothing is said of this play 
by the traders, upon which Englekirk relies for his information, and 
yet this play is as well known today as it was at that time, both in 
New Mexico and in Mexico. The fact that from the first notices of 
this theater up to the studies made about fifty years ago no authen- 
ticated information is known about it does not necessarily prove 
that those plays were not being staged during that period. The same 
phenomenon may be noted in Spain with reference to the religious 
auto and the romance. 

Englekirk insists that there are not to be found in New Mexico 
several distinct religious plays, and quotes the study made by Edwin 
C. Munro? in support of this claim. Mr. Munro, a student of mine, 
wrote a thesis dealing with variants of La pastorela or the Nativity 


* Englekirk, J. E., op. cit., p. 228, footnote 3. 

‘Campa, A. L., Spanish Religious Folktheatre, (First Cycle), pp. 8-10. Cf. 
Juan de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, Madrid, 1723. 

* In an extensive study to be published soon, I have studied 65 variants of 39 
traditional ballads in which appear several religious ones dealing with the sub- 
ject of El Nivo Perdido and others. Many of these variants are over three 
centuries old. 

* Gaspar Perez de Villagra, History of New Mexico, translated by Gilberto 
Espinosa, Los Angeles, The Quivira Society, 1933, p. 149. 

7Op. cit., p. 234, footnote 18. Referred to by Englekirk as “Adwin C. 


Munroe”. 
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play. Incidentally, this study does not go into geographic distribu- 
tion, a phase that is studied separately in a forthcoming publication. 
After charting the forty-eight episodes of fifteen plays known as 
Pastorelas, and in which appeared over eighty characters, Mr. Munro 
makes this statement: 


“The plot of these plays show the greatest divergence. 
Each has some scenes in common with most of the 
others, but no two have identical plots. Most of them 
om different enough in details to be considered different 
plays.” § 


Englekirk’s contention, that there are not to be found more than 
four different variants,’ is certainly not supported by Mr. Munro’s 
study, despite Englekirk’s claim: 


“His findings and conclusions with respect to the num- 
ber of ‘distinctly separate plays’ and ‘relatively inde- 
pendent variants’ corroborate mine in every essential 
detail.” 1° 


Time and again, Englekirk regrets the “obscurity” or the “ab- 
sence” of such plays as Los Moros, La Pasién, La Aparicién saying: 


“TI have already commented on the obscurity of the four 
other shepherd plays: La Pastorela, Camino de la pas- 
torela, Coloquio de San José, and Coloquio de grasias 
de los Selos (Sic) de San José,” 


“Nor was I able to obtain so much as a clue as to the 
whereabouts of La Pasién cited by Campa.” !2 


He further states: 


“I located three other religious plays (La Virgen de 
Guadalupe) not included in any of the collections or 
mentioned in any of the studies.” 1% 


* Munro, Edwin C., “The Nativity Plays of New Mexico”, M. A. Thesis, p. 40, 
University of New Mexico, 1940. 

* Englekirk, op. cit., p. 234. “First of all, contrary to the general belief that 

there are many different pastores plays and numerous independent variants, I 
find that the entire northern region from San Marcial up into the San Luis 
Valley of Colorado there are only eight in all that may be classified not as dis- 
tinctly separate plays but as relatively independent variants.” 
_ Considering that Englekirk has not made an actual study on variants, break- 
ing down the various episodes in each play for purposes of comparison, his con- 
clusions regarding variants or different plays are based on incomplete documenta- 
tion. Furthermore, he claims to have studied only eight pastores plays, whereas 
Mr. Munro studied fifteen very thoroughly. 

* Ibid., footnote 18, p. 234. 

" Ibid., footnote 19, p. 234. 

* Ibid., footnote 13, p. 232. 

8 Ibid., p. 232. 
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Prof. Englekirk could have saved himself considerable research 
and travel by consulting carefully the University of New Mexico's 
folklore files. Among many other things, he would have found: two 
copies of Los Moros, two of La Pasion, six of La Virgen de Guadalupe 
which he claims is not included in any of the collections mentioned, 
and would have also found the list of nativity plays quite inobscure 
and very accessible. 


The University of New Mexico files would have been valuable for 
another reason. A careful investigation of these would have revealed 
that all plays contained in the Writers’ Project in Santa Fe, as well 
as the Van Stone manuscripts and all of the Mary Austin collection, 
are found at the University. The reason is simple. Contrary to 
Englekirk’s statement that the University versions are “copies of 
Mary Austin’s,” the inverse is actually the case. Mrs. Austin’s copies 
were given her by the University. The Writers’ Project was actually 
started in New Mexico in conjunction with the folklore research at 
this institution, and has continued in close cooperation to the pres- 
ent day. 

Englekirk states in his article that his interest in the New Mexi- 
can Spanish folktheater dates from his “recognition over two years 
ago of the anonymous La vuelta del cruzado of the University of New 
Mexico collection as a copy of the well-known Mexican drama of 
Fernando Calderén”.!4 There is nothing anonymous about this play, 
as is evidenced by the note on one of the manuscripts which reads: 


“Fernando Calderén, Herman, o la vuelta del cruzado, 
Jiménez Rueda, Historia de la literature Mexicana, 
p. 150. 


As a matter of record, the writer suggested to Englekirk this play, 
and he (Englekirk) confessed his unfamiliarity with it. The drama 
was collected in 1929 at the University and its authorship was estab- 
lished three years later. Again, Prof. Englekirk failed to get all the 
information necessary from files that he claims to have consulted so 
carefully. Moreover, he ascribes to the University files only twenty 
plays,!5 when as a matter of fact the New Mexico collection contains 
over forty. 

In speaking of Los Comanches, Englekirk is not familiar with 
the fact that there are three types of Comanches. First of all, the 
historical drama, studied and published by Espinosa but not nearly 


* Ibid., p. 231. 
*® Tbid., p. 230. 
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as complete as the one now at the University Press.1° Englekirk’s 
claim that he does “not know of any performance of this play in 
recent years,” reveals his lack of intimate acquaintance with New 
Mexican folk drama. Not a year passes that Los Comanches is not 
performed at least once, and in many instances it has been performed 
at least on three different occasions! Yet more, one must distinguish 
between the historical drama and the religious play by the same name, 
a dance-drama from the San Rafael and Arenal region. The third 
type is a well established series of dances performed several times 
every year in Taos and as far south as El Paso. This dance-drama has 
more of the aboriginal flavor and depicts such events as “El cautivo” 
and “El Venado”. 


Englekirk’s attempt to “throw light on the character” of New 
Mexican folk plays does not succeed because he failed to acquaint him- 
self with the various accessible collections in order to secure his 
variants. Again, no definite knowledge of “spread and popularity” 
can be determined through insufficient data, especially when trying 
to cover both aspects of distribution and variance. Prof. Englekirk 
did give us an interesting cross-section sampling of plays found at 
random. This method of investigation, because of its inconclusive- 
ness, is not very satisfactory." 


In his investigation of the religious folk theater Englekirk does 
not distinguish between the various plays that constitute each cycle, 
and what is more, he is under the impression that the name pastorela 
applies to every play of the second cycle. He writes a very stimu- 
lating account of his activities and shows that his literary interests 
are broad. It is a healthy sign indeed to have men of the caliber 
of Prof. Englekirk join with the rest of us in studying a field that 
is far from being exhausted. 


The University of New Mevzico. 


**Campa, A. L., Los Comanches, A New Mexican folkdrama. This forth- 
coming publication deals with the various Comanche plays and includes the text 
of the historical play. We have utilized four copies of this particular play. 
Englekirk states that he was able to find only one. 

7 See R. Menendez Pidal, “Sobre geografia folklérica”, Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, Vol. VII, pp. 230-338. 




















WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
July 21-24, 1941 


All those interested in the collection, the preservation, the study 
and the circulation of Rocky Mountain folklore are invited by the 
University of Denver to attend a series of lectures, discussions, ex- 
hibits, and demonstrations to be held on the University Park campus 
July 21 through July 24. The conference is designed to encourage 
a greater knowledge and a greater enjoyment of regional legends, tall 
tales, ballads and songs, dances, customs, popular speech, and oral 
traditions. 

Leaders in the various fields of folklore investigations have agreed 
to be present and to tell of their experiences and of their methods of 
work. Members of the University of Denver faculty will also take 
part. Among the visiting consultants will be Mr. John Lomax, Presi- 
dent of the Texas Folklore Society and Honorary Curator, Folk Song 
Archive, Library of Congress; Prof. Louise Pound, University of 
Nebraska, member of the editorial staff of American Speech; Prof. 
A. L. Campa, University of New Mexico, collector of Spanish- 
American ballads and folk drama; Dr. Marion K. Opler, Reed Col- 
lege, authority on the Ute Indians; and Melo Sedillo, University of 
New Mexico, teacher of the folk dances of the Southwest. 

Among the contributions by students of folklore on the University 
of Denver faculty will be a demonstration of Western folk dances 
by Prof. Mabel Rilling, a paper on “Songs and Ballads of the Mining 
Camps” by Prof. Duncan Emrich, a discussion of the folklore of the 
Rocky Mountain Indians by Prof. Robert M. Zingg, group singing of 
Spanish folk songs under the direction of Prof. Lucille Wilkin, Mr. 
Arnold Ward, and Prof. Benecia Batione, and a sampling of Rocky 
Mountain tall tales by Professor Levette J. Davidson. 

Among the special features of the Conference will be a chuck 
wagon supper, an evening of square dancing, an automobile trip to 
the mountains along The Prospectors’ Trail, attendance at the Central 
City Opera Festival, and gallery talks at the Indian collection of the 
Denver Art Museum and at the Colorado State Museum of History. 
Representatives from the colleges of Colorado and the neighboring 
states, as well as interested laymen, are expected to come to Denver 
for the four days. All of the discussion meetings will be open to 
the public without charge. Programs may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor L. J. Davidson, Universty of Denver. 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHEASTERN 
FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


by 
R. M. Grumman 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Southeastern Folklore Society 
was held in Charlottesville, Virginia, on April 4-5, 1941. The follow. 
ing program was prepared by the President and the Executive Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the University of Virginia, which acted 
as host: 

PROGRAM 


Friday, April 4 


Registration, 12 noon to 2:30 P.M., Lobby of Madison Hall. 


First Meeting, 2:30 P. M., Madison Hall Auditorium. 

Address of Welcome—President John Lloyd Newcomb, University of Vir. 
ginia. 

“The Oral Ballad vs. the Broadside Ballad-Sheet, Songster, or Garland’— 
Carleton Sprague Smith, New York Public Library. 

“Tllustrations of Virginia Fiddle Tunes”—Winston Wilkinson, University 
of Virginia. 

“Proverbs in Metrical Form’”—Richard Jente, University of North Carolina. 

“The Jack Tales in the Southeast”—Richard Chase, Glade Spring, Virginia, 

Singing of Ballads—Maurice Matteson, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland. 


Tea served in East Room of Madison Hall at end of meeting. 


Dinner given by the University of Virginia to members of the Society and invited 
guests, 6:45 P. M., University Commons. 


Second Meeting, 8:15 P.M., Cabell Hall Auditorium. 

“Folk Idioms and American Music”—Randall Thompson, Director of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 

Some Virginia Ballads and Folksongs, sung by Mrs. Texas Gladden, Roanoke 
County, Virginia. 

Folk Dancing, illustrated by Dancers and Musicians of Albermarle County, 
Virginia. 

Two Folksongs, harmonized for men’s voices by Harry Rogers Pratt, Director 
of the University of Virginia Glee Club, sung by a Quartet from the 
University of Virginia Glee Club, with Albert Cocke, baritone, as soloist. 

(a) “The Death of Robin Hood” (Phrygian mode). 
(b) “Poor Wayfaring Stranger” (Aeolian mode). 

American Ballads and Folksongs, sung with banjo accompaniment by Alan 

Lomax, Archive of American Folksongs, Library of Congress. 


At this point the audience was asked to adjourn to the Minor Hall Little Theatre, 
where The Virginia Players presented a performance of 
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“VIRGINIA OVERTURE” 
(A One-Act Play Based on Some Folk Elements) 


By ARNOLD SUNDGAARD 
Directed by ROBERT SCHENKKAN 





CAST 
Te Ee AER ee SCE ee RIE Se Ted Butterworth 
I ills a al ia eee fee Robert Paterson 
Ee Ra eee etme Me eee S ee Tee Jolly deBracey Backer 
IIT CRED 5nd ee ee Cornelia Ely 
NN a at cick ccna snnaaoungsibudee dade cha tee ok George Watts 
INNO I 5 ent cee rete Frederic Behr 
2 2: ee ee Seen eee SEMI Meee Tes Emily Wall 
NE shee puss sean ia ccgses aT ac aole hated Dobe aaes taeda le Lester Woody 
Re ane NOP Rn ore REN Ry Poe at Ae ESRC ee Paul Lyday 


Scene: A fence in Virginia 

Time: Yesterday and the Days Before 

Setting designed and executed by John W. Sanford 
Music arranged and directed by Charles Freeman 





STAFF 

LD I ATES OLA SA OO Richard Harper 
nS I 5 os rs ad eae Stuart Haas 
Assistant Stage Managers .......... Joan Janow, John Tinker, George Beck 
Scene Technician .............................-..-.-- ... Robert Paterson 

BN AD Ciro Oe LE Caen LOE? Otto Grant, Paul Lyday 
I INO oa cn sensss decdsosesusvactiondewiceiesteskuacen eee me Eugene Kilik 
RU ica fee shieiicig abd a erwin se cs cae gee aaa eee as eee Paul Craft 
I S55 9 coacs. sas pieicacqemte co vialbegeceacaay deanna Marjorie Cherry 

fT Ene eter eee ear enone Audrey Williams, Garland Stevens 
RON Sin gscz cocnsadnccsetoaccens dice Stavenestcuentaiainian een egen James Truitt 
RID es oises'ncsteacnctaminatetene ada Margaret Echols, Jack Leonard 


Saturday, April 5 


Third Meeting, 10:00 A. M., Minor Hall Theatre. 

“Peruvian Folk Types and Dances” (Illustrated by Film)—Ralph Boggs, 
University of North Carolina. 

“The Utilization of Folklore Material Collected by the Writers Project in 
South Carolina”—Reed Smith, University of South Carolina. 

“The Literary Ballad in the Nineteenth Century”—Tench Tilghman, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland. 

“Superstition and Folklore in the Tarborough (N. C.) Free Press, 1820-1850” 
—E. E. Ericson, University of North Carolina. 

“Folksong on Commercial Record” (Illustrated)—Alan Lomax Archive of 
American Folksong, Library of Congress. 


Subscription Luncheon (85 cents), 1:00 P.M., Farmington Country Club. 
Business Meeting of the Society. 








BOOK REVIEW 


Mr. Songcatcher and Company. By May Justus. New York: Double 
day, Doran and Company, 1940. 237 pp. $2.00. 


Designed primarily as a story for children, Mr. Songcatcher and 
Company, by Miss May Justus, is filled with folklore from beginning 
to end. Joe Purdy, a little boy living with his grandparents in a 
mountain home, is fascinated by a tune which his Grandpaw plays 
on his fiddle. Joe wants to know all the words, but his Grandpaw 
can remember only one stanza and the chorus. 


When I was a little boy, I lived by myself 

And all the bread and cheese I got I laid upon a shelf. 
To my wing-wang waddle, to my Jack-straw saddle, 
To my John far faddle, to my long way home. 


A stranger, recognized immediately as an outlander, comes to the 
home. He is as much interested in the song as Joe. The hospitable 
mountain folk receive the friendly outlander, a ballad collector, into 
their simple home. He and Joe Purdy form a partnership, and plan 
to take a trip together, visiting the boy’s relatives and their friends 
and looking for folksongs. The journey on foot from Far-Side to 
Far-Beyant brings pleasure and success to both. 

The folklorist will be interested in the variety and amount of folk- 
lore appropriately and naturally woven into the narrative. A wild 
flower attains its full beauty in its natural surroundings, not after 
it has been cut and taken away. In natural surroundings the folk- 
songs, superstitions, weather lore, arts, and customs of the mountain 
folk appear and live in this story. Sweeping a room before daylight 
with a new broom that has just been made brings good luck. Joe's 
aunt says, “There’s plenty of signs that p’int to an extra hard winter.” 


Onion skin sort o’ thin, 

Pretty winter coming in. 
Onion skin thick and tough, 
Winter mighty cold and rough. 


Joe carries a recipe from one aunt to another. “It’s easy to re 
member because it runs in a rhyme: 


Three double-handfuls and one more o’ flour. 
Two cups 0’ sweet milk, one cup o’ sour. 
A thumb pinch o’ soda—make no mistake— 
A cupful o’ sorghum to mix up the cake.” 


Miss Justus understands and appreciates not only the folklore of 
the mountain people but also the work of collectors who are finding 
and preserving this material. She has given a sympathetic and just 
treatment of the ballad collector and the mountain folk. 


Edwin C. Kirkland 
University of Tennessee. 
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